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For women who desire physical rest in a religious atmosphere amid healthgiving surround- 
ings, Our Lady’s Hostel at Graymoor is ideal. Busy people who cannot get away from the 
city except over Sunday are recommended to make a Saturday trip to Graymoor, and there be 
the Guests of the Sisters of the Atonement in Our Lady’s Hostel for twenty-four hours, returning 
to their homes either Sunday evening, or early Monday morning. The nearest railroad station is 
Peekskill, on the New York Central lines. Ten minutes by taxi brings the guests to the Hostel. 
For reservations apply to: Sr. M. Francis, S. A.. Our Lady’s Hostel, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 








AN IDEAL LOCATION 
FOR A HOME 


Graymoor Village, situated a short distance north of the City 
of Peekskill, on the Albany Post Road, is an ideal location for a 
summer cottage or an all-year home. Train service from Peekskill 
to New York is fast and frequent and commutation rates are reason- 
able. Several choice and very desirable plots are available. 


For information write: 
REV. FATHER JANUARIUS. S. A. 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 









































For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace and for the sake of Jerusalem I will not rest until the 
Just ONE comes forth as BricHTNEss, and her Saviour be lighted as a Lamp.—Isaias ix, 1 
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We are all familiar with the first words spoken by 
Qur Saviour to His followers after the resurrection 
“Peace be to vou!” We know 
THE CONCERNS too, for so our faith teaches 
OF CHRIST us, that the peace Christ 
referred to was a peace of the 
spirit, a tranquillity that can surpass understanding, 
having its origin in the fulfilled pledges of the Re- 
deemer. He had died for our offenses; He had risen 
again for our justification. The significance of life 
after death took on vitality for every human soul the 
moment the resurrected Christ passed the portals of 
the sepulchre. Well might the apostles find their souls 
unburdened and serene at the greeting of their Master! 


There was another word that Jesus said, also after 
He had gloriously risen, that manifests another aspect 
of the concern of Christ for 

BODY AND His disciples It had refer- 
SOUL ence not so much to the good 
of their souls as to the wel- 

fare of their bodies. A week or two after the resur 
rection, as the evangelist pictures events for us, the 
apostles are hard at work with their boats and nets and 
hooks. Though they have already been commissioned 
to act as fishers of men, the time of their full apostolate 
has not vet arrived, and so thev have remained close by 
the lake they loved, to sound its depths for what we 


might well term their daily bread. The word Christ 
speaks to them 1s eloquently simple, “Children, have 
ve anv meat?” (John 21, 3.) 

Phere follows a brief summar ft the Apostles’ 


reply-—they have worked hard, but their nets are empty, 

ind the ensuing storv of how 
THE LESSON Our Lord provided them with 
the needed fish The chief 
point of the narrative is obviously this: the ordinary 
wants and needs of humankind are definitely within the 
sphere of the interests of Christ Those who are 
sharers in’ His life by reason of their membership in 
His Mystical Body should be motivated as was He 
Want and need and suffering must stir up their com 
passion; in their pursuit of spiritual peace they must 


entive to the needs of other men Thev are liv- 





ing the hfe of Christ as often as thev teed the hungry, 
shelter the homeless, visit the sick and bury the dead. 
They are Christlike, too, when they labor to ensure the 
security. of those who toil, the rights of those who 
plough and mine and fish and dig In a word, the 
Christian 


can have no share with Christ unless he can 











truly see in all men his brothers, whose welfare rests 
in part on his own shoulders. 


Not long ago a Protestant divine announced that he 
had discovered the great dividing line between Protes- 
tant and Catholic thought and 

THE IDEAL and action. The good Protes- 
tant, said he, was concerned 
with his own relationship with God through Christ. The 
Catholic, on the other hand, looked upon the mission 
of Christ as a social one, and so hoped to attain heaven 
in association with the Church, a social body, by living 
and working and praying just as others do. What the 
eminent divine announced was meant to be a criticism 
of us, the opposition. Thought on the matter makes us 
see it as a compliment. Peter and James and John and 
the others were exhorted to bring all men to the feet 
of the One Whom they had deserted for a time. His- 
tory, and scholarship, shows that they performed their 
mission well. In the Catholic Church, yesterday, today 
and forever, the believer is concerned with the wants 
of those about him. He attains heaven if he makes 
those wants his own; he merits hell if he ignores them. 


There might be Catholics whose actions indicate that 
the very opposite is true. Individuals among us have 


FLAWS IN THE supplies to Europe, and em- 
PICTURE 


phatically so in the case of our 


protested the sending of food 


former enemies and those in the Soviet sphere. The: 
decline to be their brothers’ keepers, and see no malice 
in their attitude. Individual Catholics, too, have joined 
the chorus of hatred against trade-unionism, particu 
larly if they themselves have prospered in a system ot 
“free” enterprise. Shallow political epithets have be 
come for others rallving cries, cries which if examined 
indicate nothing else but selfishness and meanness 
\ll these are out of step with Christ. 


Unity in Christ may well be achieved through suffer 

ing, for Calvary will be present on this earth until 
Christ comes again. But the 

THE TRUE path of Calvary is a_ social 

CHRISTIAN FRONT one, in which each man shares 

his brothers’ tribulations. It 

matters not if his brother disagree with him political! 
» today the tru 
follower of Christ, limited though his resources at 


ir oracially or even morally And s 


comforts mav be, must echo the ery of Christ to His 
disciples, “Children, have ve meat?” And havi 
heard the answer he responds by action, as did Chi 


in Galilee 











eir 
lay 
nts 


Kes 


The Sacrament of Life 


living bread tha 











has come down from nXK t sten to Jesus of Nazaret So tar they had 
ven, If anyone eat of this bread he shall — see ( His nmuracles; but to their impoverished 
forever; and the bread that | vive is M ls He was oper ng up new vistas of love ar service 
fe for the life of the world.” (John 6, 31-52 to a loving | ther He Himself it was who thought 
fe has been the hope of men ever since t] t their hunger, and at His command food enough fo 

i the worid Throughout the dim me ) | 1 them was pros ded, a tew loaves and fishes be 
uity the revelation of life bevond the grave ing its apparent souree Chev knew at once that this 
possible for the members of one race to cling = mar for so far He had not revealed te them His 

essential truths of God's providence and will livin \\ concerned with their needs ev det 

gness to redeem, in spite of the bloody persecutions mined to follow Him still further 

1 te endure trom every. side But even to the Wearied by long hours spent in) instruction, hun 

sen people of God the path to eternal life was a Lord then crossed the Lake with His disciples Phe 
lous one, not too clearly marked, and beset with ple we 1 be put off so east! ) rht they 
e sinister shadows of doubt and despait Ihe isuly walked along the 1 ugh paths aro he Lake 
had the words of the prophets to guide them, but o hear Him further, near Carpharnaum. Loving them 
heir time they had failed to see any signs fulfil for their simpheitv, and touched by their Jovaltv, Our 
nt of the glorious mission of the Promised ©)ne ‘L Lord prepared to show them the fullness His tender 
know that my Redeemer liveth, and in the last dav I love. His Body and His Blood were he ottered tor 
; rise out of the earth and in my flesh | shall) them. But in death His Body and His Blood were 
> my God,” words of the prophet | ib, often tailed I ited to become their daily bread, the supernatuy il food 
g¢ with resounding conviction in the minds of and drink by which thev could live forever ‘l am 
se who still trusted in the merey of the Lord Jeho the bread of life He who comes to Me = shall not 
They were prone to look with vearning to the hunger and he who believes in Me shall never thirst.” 


when the Promised One should come t 


way that leads infallibly to eternal life. Only by 
knowing the way could they hope to follow it 


phecy and fulfilment do not always follow a 


rm pattern Karnest men, who willingly ac- 


ept the implications of prophetic statements, can lx 





surprised at the way in which divine prophecies take 

‘ reality. Perhaps the reason is that in the Divine 

7 Plan, God willed that all the prophecies concerning 
Messiah should be more than abundantly fultille: 

i brought to reality in a fashion that would transcend 
's most optimistic dreams Phere came a dav 1 
ustory of humankind when eternal life was as 

sured to men by One Who spoke with more than 
in authority. He Himself was to be the Life, Hi 

esh and Blood the means that would quicken mortal 

eings with supernatural vitality. And His promise 
was to be an unconditional one—those who accepted 

’ the means would live with Him forever in the presence 

! Father and the Holy Spirit. The wonder 1s tha 

’ men failed to grasp the import of His guarantee 

Consider the scene. Our Blessed Saviour, Who in 
His Ve for His own people had come unto them as 
rand humble, had easily gathered about Him 

A tollowing of believers. Over five thousand of them 
lowed Him, with no provisions for the way, 
across the Sea of Galilee that they might hear the 
vords of life. His discourses were so appealing that 
men recked little whether they ate or drank in their 


Then there followed the greatest revelation of all 
the foretelling of the Sacrament of the Eucharist, a 
never-ending source of grace and strength to who 
\\ nuld beheve 

Surely those who listened to the teachn vs ut hrist 


it the cost of yreat 
heard 


savings ot 


from 


1 } 
the prophets otf 


over that He had 


marvelous increase of the 


these would accept the great 
ered. Tf not all ot 
ill that Jesus spoke was in 


promises of the divinely 


Redemption 


sacrifice 
His lips the full 
Israel, 


1 dominion overt 


inspired 


to 


Import ¢ 


loaves an 


’ 


| 
I 


who hi 


themselves, 


Il the 


! 


tishe s, 


nd had 


il 


Mvstic 


more- 


creatures through the 


surel\ 


Giit that was being prot 


accord 


the temple scholars, 


those 


foretellers « 


them, at least those who kt 
with th 





w that 


vlorious 


1 
who 


t the Dav 


had 


wen trained in Scripture, those who looked to the day 


ot deliverance through 


east would accept \gain, 


(iod's 


A\Imight 


\ 


hand 


a good number 


ind unsophisticated believers, who 
men speak as Jesus spoke —tl 

deter them from beheving that now at 
heaven was being revealed by this 


las for the fickleness 
issault the divine clain 


chagrin, open hatred—these 


rapid succession agaist the 
ypen 


group the tive thousand 


the gates to per fect peace 


melted 


of this 
fi lowed 


(one 


last 


had 


yreat 


 hyuman nature! 


neve 


Peach 


these at 


' 


t 


i 


vouthtul 


one 


of This rough, unlettered 


and JON 


away, leaving 


another 


imple 


heard 


heir prejudices would not 


the wav to 


el 


Argument, 


rabbi, 
in 


Who was hoping to 
Group by 
Jesus only 


tes, the 
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poor fishermen of Galilee, twelve in number. “Lord, Eternal life is all important. Each of us is allotted 
Thou hast the words of eternal life,” this act of faith a relatively short span of years in which to merit this 
made them worthy of the great destiny that was to be reward, made possible for us through the Sacrifice of 


theirs. In time they would see the fulfilment of the Jesus Christ on Calvary. 


Each year, each month, eac! 


promise, not alone in the upper room in Jerusalem, day brings us closer to the dawn of eternity. How 
but in the realms of eternal life. shall we prepare ourselves for the summons that leads 


Today the Eucharist remains the great challenge to to the Judgment Seat? 


How shall we insure for our 


total belief in the words of Jesus Christ. Outside the selves the supernatural strength required that we lay 


fold of His Church, the 
clear words of Saint John’s 





Gospel are explained away 


uneasily by scholars. They OUR COVER: 

even cast aside the very es- : . 
sential point that Our Lord THE GREAT HIGH PRIEST 

was willing to risk the loss . 

af 20 Blin fclinmers whee Jesus Christ, the Son of God and Redeemer of 


Mankind, in His role as the Great High Priest is 
the theme of our cover this month. The priest 
is mediator between God and Man, and in His 
twofold nature, Christ Our Lord presents for us 
the perfect means of joining ourselves completely 


He told them of the great- 
est mystery of all—His last- 
ing presence in the Divine 
Sacrament of Life. They 


conjure up specious argu- with His heavenly Father. In His wounded hands 
ments to nullify the glorious He holds the Bread of Life and the Chalice of 
import of a whole chapter Salvation, calling out to His followers the invita- 
of the Gospel. They do tion to share in the Life-giving Banquet, made 
what even Martin Luther, possible by His perfect Sacrifice on Calvary. The 


Latin text about the border is from Saint John’s 
Gospel, chapter 6, 56-57, and its English equiva- 
lent is: “For My Flesh is Food indeed, and My 
Blood is Drink indeed. He who eats My Flesh 
and drinks My Blood, abides in Me and I in 


prince of the “reformers”, 
would not dare to do—chal- 
lenge the reality of Christ’s 
presence in the Eucharist. 


And those who follow them Him.” The flock of Christ is represented by 
languish and die of spiritual the doves at the foot of the altar. For them 
undernourishment. ‘Amen, the bond of unity with Christ the Saviour is 
amen, I sav to vou, unless the Holy Eucharist, in which those who share 
you ent the flesh of the Son make the same act of faith and live the same life 
ol Men and drink His of grace, which has Christ for its source and ful- 


filment. The symbols in the upper corners are 
of day and night, showing that the prophecy of 
Malachias, “From the rising of the sun even unto 
ue going down, My Name is great among the 
Gentiles, and in every place there is sacrifice, and 


blood, you shall not have 
life in you.” Terrible, but 
true, is the fate of those 
who trv to gain eternal life 


without making use of the there is offered to My Name a clean oblation.” The 
means Christ Himself pro- altar in the background had its inspiration in the 
vided. altar of Saint Christopher’s Inn at Graymoor. 

But if the plight of those The Alpha and Omega of the base of the altar 
euteiie the Church ke o represent the eternity of God, Who is the Begin- 


ning and the End of all things. This symboliza- 
tion of the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist is 
the third in a series of covers by the artist 
Gerard Rooney. 


dolorous one, what about 
the prospects for those who 
know that Christ spoke the 
truth and fail to act upon 
it?) Mother Church, in her 











anxiety for our welfare, has 
indicated that annual reception of Holy Communion — Christ 
is but the minimum requirement for those who would 
follow Christ into eternity. How many there are, pro- 
fessing belief in the promises of Christ, who cast aside 


hold upon eternal life? The 
answer comes ringing dow: 
the years, “This is the bread 
that comes down from 
heaven. If anyone eat of 
this bread he shall live for 
ever; and the bread that | 
will give is My flesh f 
the life of the world.” 
To make possible the Ho! 
Eucharist, Jesus suffere 
the last bitter dregs of igno 
miny and torture; vet thos 
who claim to be His di- 
ciples shrink from th: 
slightest sacrifice in returt 
Dav by dav Christ the Hig! 
Priest pleads with met 
“Come to Me, all ve wl 
labor and are heavy bu 
dened, and I will give v 
rest’ — yet the summon, 
goes unheeded and Chris 
tians strive vainly to find 
consolation in the empt 
pursuits of the — worl 
How empty and short-lived 
its joys compared to tl 
happiness that comes 
those who are nourishe 
with the Bread of Lite 
(ireatest of all drama 
ever enacted, Calvary 
flowering of the promis 
made to the incredulou 
Galileans by the seashore 
is renewed each time 
Holy Sacrifice is celebrate: 
And though a human figur: 
moves and speaks to God 
the altar, every faithful bx 
liever understands that it 


Himself who officiates at the great mirac! 
The creatures of bread and wine are no more; the in 


molation of the Lamb of God is re-enacted in a mvs! 


fashion; and to all who would live forever the Bod 
the means altogether. How many others there are to- © would live fc 


. of the Savi is otfere 
day who hope to get by on what is essentially a starva- of the Saviour is offered. 


Jesus Christ Himself, Lo 


tion diet! And are there not still more who feel that Of Lords and King of Kings, would come to dwell in 
their quarterly or even monthly communions are worthy the hearts of the few who understand that He, truls 
sefvices to a Divine Master ? has the words of eternal life. 
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with the solemn but colorful 


N Sunday, July 7, 
eremonies which the Church has used from 
time immemorable to raise to the glorv of its 

the saints-elect of God, the Vicar of Christ, Pope 

XII, canonized Blessed Mother Cabrini, a valiant 
who, during her brief life, wrought much for 
tual and temporal welfare of souls throughou: 


e Catholic faithful in the United States, the 
es in Saint Peter’s Basilica in Rome, on that 
particular interest, because the recipient 
s of the Church was known personally to 





ll living who had the privilege of her gentle 
ns, and to a countless number of others who, 





[by the fame of her sanctity which became widel, 
ter her death, besought her aid in prayerful 
ition in their spiritual and temporal necessities 
st throng of people present in the great Basilica 
ceremonies proclaiming the new Saint, Frances 
were pilgrims from many parts of America, 
them many dignitaries of the Church, priests 
bers of religious orders of men and women 
were His Excellency, Archbishop Amleto Gio 
Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate in Washington ; 
P. O’Hara of Savannah-Atlanta, Bishop 


(,erale 


Id 

|. Muench of Fargo, Bishop Charles Pascal 
lexandria, Louisiana, and Bishop Bernar¢ 

cil, Auxiliary of Chicago. 

\merican priests were signalled out for extraordi 

nors. Monsignors John J. Bingham of New 

dward J. Prendergast of New Orleans and 

urgeois of Lafayette, Louisiana, helped to carry 

py beneath which the Holy Father was borne 


basilica on the gestatorial chair. 

tev. Salvator Burgio, C. M., postulator of the 

r beatification of Mother Elizabeth Seton, foun- 
tess of the Sisters of Charity in the United States, 

lace near the Pope’s throne throughout the 


ser. George J. Casey, Vicar General of the Arch 





His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, being borne in his 


gestatorial chair at a ceremony in the Vatican. 


diocese of Chicago, was chosen to present one of the 
ceremonial candles offered to the Pope at the end of 
the canonization ceremony as a_ traditional oblation. 
Bishop Pietro Calchi-Novatti of Lodi, Italy, Mother 

abrini’s birthplace, also presented one of the candles. 

At the head of the procession which formed in the 
Sala Regia of the Vatican and entered the great basilica 
through the main portal, was Archbishop Luigi Traglia, 
Vicegerent of Rome. He was escorted by ecclesiastical 
and Jay personnel of the Rome Vicariate, and by court 
notables carrying a gigantic standard on which an image 
The Holy Father, 


serene and smiling, was borne on the Sedia Gestatoria, 


of Mother Cabrini was reproduced 
and his appearance was the signal for tumultous ap- 
plause 

Phe solemn ritual of canonization reached its climax 
when following the singing of Vent Creator, the Holy 
Father, from his throne, pronounced the solemn for- 
mula proclaiming the new Saint As the Holy Father 
of the Te Deum, the bells 
if Saint Peter’s began to ring out the glorious news. 
Rome 


intoned the opening phrase 
Phe bells of churches throughout the City of 
picked up the message and for the next half hour their 
joyous pealing continued 

In a brief address, His Holiness dwelt on the life 
and work and virtues of Saint Frances Xavier Cabrini, 
referring to her founding of the community of the Mis- 
sionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart and the fruitful 
harvest which has grown therefrom for the welfare of 
the poor and afflicted. The Holy Father said that the 
life of the new saint, who was born in one country and 
became a citizen of another where she spent a great part 
of her active life, should teach men that they are called 
to constitute a single family. 

This family must not be “ 
stormy rivalry, nor dissolve itself in eternal hostilities,” 


divided in ambiguous and 
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Saint Frances Xavier Cabrini 


but must be united in brotherly love atter the command 
and example of Christ, the Pontiff declared 


Stating that it was 


honored 


“with great comtort” that he 
the heroic nun with the halo of the saints, the 
Pontiff spoke of her as a “humble child” who distin- 
guished herself by virtue rather than by riches or power 
and infirm, and, above 
Father said that the 
source of the frail Religious’ indomitable strength was 


Recalling her work for the sick 


all, for immigrants, the Holy 


found in faith, human charity and incessant praver 


Saint Frances Xavier Cabrini was born in Lom 
bardy, Italy, in 1850. When Pope Leo XII told he 
of the deplorable condition of [Italian immigrants in 


America she with six Sisters, set out for New York 
in 1889 Thence began her missionary and_ social 
work which later extended to various parts of the 


United States and to Central and South America 


She became a naturalized citizen of the United States 
and died in Chicago, December 22, 1917. Her rémains 
are enshrined in the chapel of the Cabrini High School, 
Fort Washington Avenue, New York. The late Car- 
dinal Mundelein, Archbishop of Chicago, opened the 
cause for her beatification and officiated at the beatifica 
tion ceremonies in Saint Peter’s Basilica, November 13, 
1938. Pope Pius NII, in January, 1944, signed the 
decree of canonization, but the war conditions prevented 
carrving out the ceremonies until this vear 
of fact 


In point 


the canonization of Mother Cabrini is all the 


UNUM 


SINT % 


more remarkable because it has taken place less 
30 vears since her death 


Of our new American Saint, the New orl 


says editorially 
“One does not have to be a protessing memb 


| 


the Roman Catholic Church to appreciate th 





cance of the canonization of Mother Cabrini, why 


for the ages, will be known as Saint Frances Xay 


ag 
Canonization comes only after the most s 
inquiry into the life and works of the one px 
for sainthood. One can say of a saint, as we now 
of Saint Frances Xavier, that each lived a life 
from sin and devoted solely to others 

“The Church, of course, does not make a san 
és 


only formally recognizes what was exemplified 
} } 


person. The heart within the frail body of t 


nun from Italy, who founded the Missionary Sisters 


1 fitt 


of the Sacred Heart and became a citizen of the lan 


of her adoption, the United States, held the everlasti: 


mere 
it, as now does the Church in Rome Her case 
unique only in that she is the first citizen of this « 
trv to be canonized and that canonization came 
quickly 
it can only be attained. And it comes only after dea 
Who can sav what future saints may be walking hum! 


among us today?” 


The scene in St. Peter’s Basilica, Rome, during a 


canonization ceremony. 


All who came in contact with her recogniz 





ri 


She has won a place that cannot be sought 
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s or discussions. 


The Law of the Land 


By H.C. McGinnis 


k 


N September 17 the Constitution of the United 
States will celebrate another anniversary of its 
birth. It will be one hundred fifty-nine years 
Presumably the anniversary will be marked like 
School children 
ind there will recognize it by appropriate exer- 


previous ones, without fanfare. 


A few politicians will beat their 


ists and repeat Gladstone’s pronouncement that it 


me 


t the spirit of our nation’s basic law 


ue versed in knowledge or acumen. 


‘the most wonderful work ever struck off at a given 


by the brain and purpose of man.” Many of these 
gists will then again, their lungs relieved of these 
ns, turn to their continuous efforts to circum- 
For the past 
years have seen our Constitution subjected to 
heaviest assaults ever made upon it. The world 
powerful forces are leading direct attacks upon 
titutional government, aiming to replace govern 
by law with government by men—and none of 
men who would govern in the place of law has 


‘ared worthy of his project. 

ur own nation, the world’s greatest citadel of 
rights and liberty, we have seen many times 

harter of freedom sneered at as being a “horse 

document. If at 

our Constitution have enjoyed some popularity, 


times these assaults 





is a nation, have no one but ourselves to blame 
ire woefully ignorant and badly misinformed about 
ble document, its basic principles and then 
es, and the abilities of those who constructed it 
eplorable that, at this late date, anv adult Ameri 
ould have to review the foundations upon which 
‘sic law was laid, but the sad fact remains that 
itively few know the Constitution’s purposes 
{in its preamble, let alone much else about it 
ire many, past and present, who would have 
eve that our basic law was written by men 
Nothing could 


The Constitutional Con- 


er from the truth. 


which sat 4 


from May 25 to September i, 
7, was the most brilliant assembly of men. skilled 
which could be 
From the &8l-vear 


raft and political science 
in that dav by any nation 
nklin down to the 26-year old Dayton, the fiftv- 
assembled represented a most brilliant balance 
were twenty-five college men present. Eighteen 
enathcers in the Continental army, several having 
lawvers 


rank of General. Thirty-four were 


these had been 


studied law, and several of 
the Middle Temple in London. Six of them 


were destined to become State attorney-generals; five, 
chief justices of State Supreme Courts; one, chief jus- 
tice of the United States Supreme Court. They were 
Three of the 
deputies were physicians, two ex-clergymen. 


not cross-roads lawyers, by any means. 
Several 
college professors were present and one present and 
one future college president. The remainder were men 
of broad public experience. 

Forty-six had been members of colonial assemblies 
or State legislatures under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. Ten had had experience in State constitutional 
Forty- 
Eight were 
signers of the Declaration of Independence and six had 
Fourteen 
were to become members of the House under the new 


conventions. Sixteen were future governors. 


two had sat in the Continental Congress. 
helped draft the Articles of Confederation. 


Constitution and nineteen were to become Senators. 
Four were to be Cabinet officers; one had served as a 
Two future 
Presidents sat among them, one future Vice-President. 


minister abroad, six were future ministers. 


lwo others were to be candidates for the Presidency. 

In the president’s chair, chosen by unanimous consent 
f the convention, sat George Washington every 
American who has read his Farewell Address is well 
ware of his profound grasp of political science. While 
lranklin’s age and state of health limited his activities 
somewhat, Pennsyl- 
vania’s James Wilson and Virginia’s James Madison 


his sage counsel was priceless. 


formed a team of constitutional authorities which could 


not be surpassed in that dav’s world Pennsylvania’s 


Gouverneur Morris, brilliant debater and master of 
words, Was present to see that the Constitution’s terms 
language whose meaning should be above 


detailed 


were put in 
misunderstanding Space does not 


mention of New York's 


\assachusetts’ Rufus King, of Marvland’s Daniel Car- 


permit 
Alexander Hamilton, of 
roll, of South Carolina’s Charles Pinckney and John 
Rutledge, of North Carolina’s William Blount and the 
others present, each of whom contributed his full share 
to the proceedings 

Contrary to the opinion held by many, the Constitu- 
tion's framers were not pioneering with new and untried 
principles of justice Thev knowingly drew. hberallv 
from the experiences of seventeen centuries of Chris- 
God- 


fearing men, they instinctively realized that, as Pius 


tian morality as applied to man’s social behavior 


XII reminded the world in his 1944 Christmas mes- 


sage, true democracy and its guiding principles were 


born in the Cave of Bethlehem.  Pinlding upon the 
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Christian concept of the dignity of man and his natural 
rights and responsibilities, they struck off an instru- 
ment which should not last merely during the childhood 
of a young republic, but which would, as one com- 
mentator on the Constitution has said, “endure through 
a long lapse of ages, the events of which were locked 
up in the inscrutable purpose of Providence.” So sure 
were their strokes as they wrote, our basic law has re- 
quired amendment only twenty-one times in its more 
than one and one-half century of existence. Of these 
amendments, it was the Convention’s intention to 
include at least eleven in the body of the Constitution. 
They refrained at that time, fearing that their inclusion 
might work to the Constitution’s rejection as a whole 
during the rocky road to ratification. Ten of these 
amendments, the Bill of Rights, were adopted almost 
immediately after the Constitution had been ratified 
by the States. Of the remainder, the 21st amendment 
cancelled out the 18th which a majority opinion decided 
had been an unwise law. 


The Constitution’s framers built our nation’s basic 
law upon the Christian teaching that, although the 
authority of civil government comes from God, the 
right to designate the form of that authority and those 
who shall administer it lies with the people as their 
gift from God. This teaching was not at all new in 
1787. St. Augustine, the fifth-century Christian phi- 
losopher, had applied this Christian concept in a prac- 
tical way in his treatise On the City of God, when he 
stated that “the power of ruling the community be- 
longs to the entire people or to the public official who 
acts in their name.” Thus St. Augustine not only ex- 
pressed the democratic principle that “We the People” 
should rule, but also expressed the legitimacy of repre- 
sentative government. The eighth and ninth centuries 
had produced a wealth of philosophy on the moral 
aspects of government, for the many Christian phi- 
losophers of that time seemed to vie with one another 
in both quantity and quality of production of treatises 
on how Christianity’s morality and the tenets of natural 
justice could be best applied to the civil order. Later, 
St. Thomas Aquinas had definitely established the posi- 
tion of democracy in the civil order when he declared 
that “Properly, law is first and foremost an ordinance 
for the common good, and the right to ordain anything 
for the common good belongs either to the whole mu!- 
titude, or to some one who acts in place of the whole 
multitude.” During the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, when discussions on political philosophy raged 
on every hand, the Christian and moral position was 
clearly stated by the Christian writers of the day. 
Father Suarez, the noted Spanish philosopher, summed 
up precisely the Christian attitude on the origin of civil 
power when he said that “civil power . . . by the ordi- 
nary and legitimate law comes from the people, and 
community, either proximately or remotely, nor can it 
be otherwise if the power is to be just.””. These Chris- 


tian principles were held later by British progressives 





like Burke, Hooker, Chatham, and Pitt and formed the 
basis of the ideals of Washington, Madison, Marsha 
and James Wilson. 


The Christian concept of government, the origi: 
its authority and the purposes of its existence were ex 
pressed in the Constitution’s preamble. The Constitu 
tion was an instrument made by the people and hence: 
begins: “We the People...” The purpose for which 
the American government is established, says the pr 
amble, are to perfect unity, establish justice, insur: 
domestic tranquillity, provide for common defense, 
promote the general welfare, and to safeguard the bless 
ing of man’s natural rights. It says nothing about the 
creation of empires, the exploitation of subject peoples 
aggression against other nations, class warfare, class 
excitement, racial supremacy, or those many other sim 
lar things which so many of today’s leaders seem 
think are the reasons why governments exist. Article | 
of the Constitution is an acknowledgment of the Chi 
tian principle that the power to govern comes from Gu 
and passes through the people to authorities whom th 
delegate to exercise it. 


In it we find guarantees that the freedom of « 
science will be protected and that the citizen can express 
his own personality through freedom of speech and ot 
the press. We find the dignity of the citizen’s bo 
protected against unwarranted molestation and_ the 
home protected against unreasonable searches and seiz 
ures. The individual's life, liberty and property ar 
protected by due process of law and are not subject 
to the whims, hates and prejudices of those in positi 
of authority. The Constitution’s authors were motivat 
by Christian teachings when they wrote it. 


Although our basic law has been subjected to muca 
criticism at home in the past few years, the re 
shows that these critics were not aiming to increase the 
powers of the people, but rather to limit them in tay 
of government by a few. At the same time the reco 
also shows that in the past thirty vears those nations 
who have set up free governments have patterned thei 
basic laws upon our Constitution. The Filipino ¢ 
stitution is a direct take-off from ours, with very tcew 
changes. The Constitutions of the ill-fated democracies 
of Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania were first cousins 
of the instrument written by our Founding Fathers 
1787. Czechoslovakia, Poland, and other natiwn- 
which came out of World War I used its basic pr 
ciples in writing their own basic laws. In fact, we 
Americans have found it so fundamentally correct that 
although there have heen over 3200 proposals to chang' 
it by amendment, only 11 have been found necessary 
after the Bill of Rights was added more than one 
one-half century ago. A basic law which needs to !¢ 
amended or added to only eleven times since 1791, in 
nation which has grown so large and so rapidly as ou! 
is a law which all must admit was based on fundamental 
truths when written. 
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ina sharply worded editorial says: 


\ttorney General of Kentucky, on behalf of 


the State, has filed suit in Franklin Circuit Court, 


asking immediate revocation of the charter of the 


Ku Klux Klan in Kentucky, on the ground that it 


sa “lawless, seditious organization” whose sole 
ose is to create division and dissension in the 
nited States. 


That the efforts being made to revive the malevo- 


lent and hate-breeding organization are meeting 


with strong opposition is evidenced by the editorial 
unciations voiced in many newspapers, especial- 


ly in the south, where the Kluxers draw their great- 


st number of recruits. The Southern Methodist 
Layman, a magazine published at Carrollton, Ga., 
“The history of 
1 generation ago recites deeds of murder, terror- 
grafting and other crimes that were proven 
nst groups of the cowardly Kluxers that flour- 
in the early 1920's. We had hoped the day 
passed when such a damnable organization 
wuld again be recognized and authorized by our 
urts.” The publication’s editor, the editorial 
stated, “would like to contribute the first $100 
tov vard the expense of a court action which will seek 
forbid” the Klan. 





~ * * * 


Recent appointments by the Holy See is that of 
Msgr. Leo P. Dworschak, Vicar General of the Dio- 
ese of Fargo, to be Titular Bishop of Girus and 

uljutor Bishop of Rapid City, South Dakota. As 

\uxiliary Bishop of Portland, Maine, a Portland 
native, Rev. Daniel J. Feeney, has been chosen, and 
vill | be consecrated on September 12. 
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group of 100 German children — the forerun- 
f hundreds of others — have been welcomed 
omes in Ireland. The Irish Red Cross is in 
irge of this most humane and merciful work. In 
ition to the Germans, many Polish and Hun- 
sarian orphans have been placed in homes in vari 
arts of Ireland. 


h 


* + * * 


‘ope Pius XIT has bestowed a signal honor on 

\uxiliary Bishop of the New York Archdiocese 
Kev. J. Francis McIntyre, who has been ele 

!to the unique rank of Coadjutor Archbishop 
linal Spellman. 


* * * * 


Moved 


by family sentiment, and the hope of pre- 
¢ to Ireland as a monument the former home 

“reat apostle of temperance, Father Theo- 
Mathe w, the ruined castle in Tipperary where 
has been purchased by Archbishop David 


Serie 


i 4} 
f 


lived 


Mathew, Apostolic Delegate to the missions in Af 
rica. The Archbishop is a great-grand-nephew of 
Father Mathew. 


* * * * 


The growth of the divorce evil in England has 
hecome so rapid that the leaders in public life are 
desperately trying to find a remedy. Addressing a 
recent gathering of some twenty thousand people 
in Manchester, Cardinal Archbishop Griffin of 
Westminster boldly proclaimed that there is but 
one remedy and that is the complete abolition of 
the divorce courts. 


* * * eal 


Countless thousands of the Catholic faithful in 
the various nations of the Old World have inaugu- 
rated a movement, with the approval of their bish- 
ops, to petition the Holy Father for a formal defini- 
tion of the dogma of Our Lady’s Assumption. In 
Spain, Portugal and England, public meetings have 
been held to facilitate the signing of petitions. 

* * * * 


As soon as the proposed basis of a union between 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States and 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States was made public, a storm of protest ensued. 

“The Great Betrayal” is the way the Rev. Dr. 
Frederic S. Fleming, rector of Trinity Episcopal 
Church, New York, describes the proposed merger 
in an article in the “Living Church.” “Not unity 
but surrender” is what the leading editorial in the 
same issue terms the move. 


$+ 2. 2 s 


Citing the loss of 83,000 members in the last dec 
ade, the British Methodist Conference, meeting in 
London last month, was told by Rev. W. Proctor, 
a member, that the British Methodist Church “is 
slowly dying out 


* * * * 


The death occurred in Mercy Hospital, Scranton, 
on July 22, of Rev. Thomas J. Wheelwright, 
C.SS.R., of St. Alphonsus Retreat House, Tobyhan- 
na, Pennsylvania. Father Wheelwright was a half- 
brother of Prime Minister Eamon de Valera, of 
Fire. In Saginaw, Michigan, the Vicar General of 
the diocese, Monsignor Edward A. Lefebvre, passed 
away at the age of 78 years. A heart attack brought 
death on July 9 to Monsignor Richard J. Lahy, 
Vicar General of the Salina diocese in Kansas. 

* * * ~ 


Congressman J. M. Coombs, of Texas, a former 
Juvenile Court Judge, is advocating a national cam- 
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paign to clean “filth” from the nation’s newsstands 
l.urid magazines, ranging from the dime “pulp” to 
the more costly “slick” contribute heavily to the 
wave of juvenile delinquency, he declared 


* - * . 


Full diplomatic relations between the Holy See 
and China have been established with the appoint- 
ment of Archbishop Antonio Riberi as Apostolic In- 
ternuncio to that country. 
This action follows the 
recent erection of a na 
tional hierarchy in China 

Archbishop Riberi, 49 
year-old native of Monte 
Carlo in the Principality 
of -Monaco, has _ been 
Apostolic Delegate to the 
African missions attached 
to the Sacred Congrega 
tion for the Propagation 
of the Faith. China is rep 
resented at the Vatican by 
an Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipoten 
tiary 


‘Communist practices 
behind the iron curtain 
has meant blood, agony 
and death to Jews, as well 
as people of other relig 
ions.” This is the dec 
laration made in a letter 
to the New York Times 
by Rabbi Benjamin 
Shultz, of Yonkers, N. Y 

“Oldsters in Russia 
may worship in their syn 
agogues,” the Rabbi 
states in his letter, ‘“‘but 
the teaching of my faith 
to children is forbidden 


Hebrew instruction is a Archbishop of Warsan 
crime. ‘Thousands of Zi 
onists languish in jail 
Yiddish is slowly disappearing. ‘There is no true 


Jewish communal life 
“Committees, like the famous Jewish anti-fascist 
government outfits. Of 150,000 
lews who escaped into Russia from Nazi-occupied 
Poland, one-third died in six years.” 

Rabbi Shultz also commends His Eminence Fran 
cis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop of New York, 
for his recent writings and speeches against Com 
munism, stating that it is his belief that the Card 
inal “spoke not only for his Church but for adher 
ents of all faiths.” 


comimittec, are 


« * * 


Civic and religious exercises marked the birth of 
the world’s newest nation on July 4 when the Re- 
public of the Philippines came into being. In an 
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official proclamation issued in Washington 
President of the United States severed the ti 


dependency which had | 


wound the islands t 


United States for forty-eight years, and establish 
them as a free and independent nation. President 
l'ruman, in his felicitation, asserted that the ps 


of the Philippines have c 


learly demonstrated thi 


capacity for self-government. Messages of 
gratulation were also received from the heads 


Aueust Cardinal Hlond, 


and Primate of Poland. 


other nations and fr 
His Holiness, Pope Pius 
who imparted to Pr 
dent Manuel Roxas 
the people of the new 
tion his Apostolic b 
ing, with the hops 
“bounteous divine 
ance and assistance 
It is worthy of 1 ¢ 
that eighty-two per 
of the people of the I 
ippines, whose loyalty 
the United States 
the admiration of 
world, are loyal chi 
of the Catholic Chu: . 
* * * 


f fx 


It is a sad comme 
on American journalist 
that so many | 
that gave prominenc: 
the public statement 
sued by Cardinal I 
Poland, on the pog: 
there, omitted certai 4 
portant parts of the 1 
ment and thereby 
the whole As a 
the Cardinal has 
held up to publi 
cism most unjust! 


PRRs 


must be remembere 
the present gover 
of Poland is but a 
lite of Moscow at 
this group 1s sole] 


SARE uy 
+ 


sponsible for the d 


thle events which have marked the history 


land in recent months. | 


t must be remember 


that Cardinal! Hllond is surrounded by the ¢ 


ist secret police and his 


every move and 


watched. Nevertheless in his public staten 


the question of anti-Semitism he courageously 


“First, the Catholic clergy always and ever) 


condemns murders of all 


kinds, and they are 


anal : 5 
condemned in Poland, regardless of whethe: 


mitted against Poles o1 Jews, in Kielce or 11 


parts of the republic 
“Secondly, the course 
events in Kielce shows t 


racial reasons, as they grew up on a totally 


da rnbshy 


of the highly regret 
hat they did not occ! 


ent, painful and tragic foundation. These « 
are a tragedy which fill me with sadnes 


regret.” 




















M MER classes for our minor 

ildr d seminarians began on July 6, 
vhen forty-five aspirants 

at Saint John’s to review 
nglish and Biology for a 
Father Dunstan, 
vas on hand to greet them. 
a : \ss ¢ him on the faculty this 
are Father Wilfrid, S. A., 

ovrot rater Urban, Ronald and 
i : Frater Nicholas. The daily sched- 
t - heen arranged to provide for 


s term. 


Frater 


isses in the morning hours and 
recreation throughout the 

on In this 
had of continued pro- 
gress in studies on the part of all 
sae i ur junior seminarians even in the 
: « normally set apart for a long 
: from books, as well as a 
healthful 
At the major seminary 


manner assur 


e can be 


cl suihciency of exercise 
ishington, most of our clerics 
led in summer courses at 
ge (athohe University, to improve 
elves in languages, and particu- 
lized fields for which they 
ce wn aptitude ( Father 
e, ' samuel, S. A., rector of the Semi 
ling] that their 

study will insure that 





suggests 


is properly tended dur 
ret : t t weeks of Washing 
ss in addition to all the 
le objectives of the plan!) 


immer, 


ess and te Sa 


number of Atonement 





priests enrolled in the 
Institute of the 


Catholic University this year, to en- 


have been 


annual Preachers’ 
able them to become more proficient 
in pulpit oratory in their missionary 
Father Gerard, S. A., re- 


cently released from the Chaplains’ 


work 


Corps; Father Theophane, S. A., 
and Father Boniface, S. A., from 
the faculty of Saint John’s; and 
Father Canisius, S. A., from the 
staff of Saint Christopher’s Inn, 
are among them. In New York, 


Father Bede, S. A., 


his special courses at Columbia Uni- 


is completing 


versity, prior to leaving for Rome, 
and Father Regis, ae. 
Venard, S A .. are 
Pius X School of 

College for special 
field of 


and lrrater 
enrolled in the 
Sacred Music at 
Manhattanville 
work in_ the 
Chant 


Gregorian 


Hardly had the returning students 


of Saint John’s Atonement Semi 
narv exchanged greetings with their 
summer term, 
when — the hand of an 


Almighty Father summoned one of 


new associates of the 


loving 


them to His eternal presence. Paul 
Joseph Diveny, son of John and 
Marv Diveny of Montclair, New 


Jersev, had graduated with honors 


from the Immaculate Conception 


High School in his home city just 
weeks before entering Saint 


In company with his fellow 


two 


John’s 


Our Blessed 
Holy Communion on the 
morning of July 
memorable by 
Saint 


students he received 
Lord in 
7, a day made 
canonization of 
Xavier Cabrini. 
When lunch was over, our students 
joytully their hike to the 
Friars’ Retreat at Indian Lake, little 


the 
Frances 


began 


mindful that the day would end in a 
tragic manner for one of their num- 
ber. After a refreshing afternoon 
of boating and swimming, the stu- 
dents started home, eager to pre- 
pare themselves for the studies of 
the following day. Paul was miss- 
ing, and a search was begun at once 
for him. When his clothing was 
found in the boathouse, the Father 
Guardian summoned the assistance 
of the Boy Scouts at Camp Collins 
on Indian Lake, and the State Police 
of the local patrol. In the early 
hours of the morning, Paul’s body 
was gently lifted from the waters 
of the Lake, in which he had met 
his death by accidental drowning. 


for this youth- 
ful aspirant to the Atonement priest - 


Funeral services 
hood were held in his home parish 
at Montclair, on Thursday, July 11 
Father John R. 


Munley, pastor of 
the Immaculate Conception parish, 
cited Paul as an example of virtu- 


ous living, a genuine hero who was 


willing to sacrifice everything to fol 


low Christ. The Saviour called, and 


Paul was ready, fortified bv the 
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Blessed Sacrament and by the 
prayers and good works of his short 
life. Atonement priests at the 
funeral Mass and interment included 
the Very Rev. Father Guardian, 
Father Dunstan, S. A., Father Bar- 
tholomew, S. A., and Father Daniel, 
S. A. Three clerics, seven of our 
students and a postulant for the 
brotherhood who had been a class- 
mate of Paul’s were present with 
them. 

The holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
was offered for the repose of the 
boy’s soul by ten of our Atonement 
fathers on the day following his 
death. A Solemn Requiem Mass 
was offered in the Crypt Chapel of 
Saint Anthony’s Shrine on the day 
of his burial, with the Very Rev. 
Father General officiating. And 
though the hearts of all members of 
the Society of the Atonement go out 
to the parents and brothers and sis- 
ters of Paul Divney, they are con- 
scious of the solid piety of each 
member of the grief-stricken family, 
whose example of fortitude in trial 
and submission to God’s Will as- 
suaged to a degree the sorrow of 
this sudden tragedy. May God 
bless them with His special graces, 
and may their son and brother en- 
joy the perfect happiness of His 
Presence for all eternity. 


+ 7” * * 


The Feast of Our Lady of the 
Atonement was made memorable 
this year by the announcement of 
the Father General that a new and 





Paul Joseph Diveny, R. I. P. 
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approved Office and Mass of Our 
Lady under this new title had been 
authorized by the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites. From now on, in all 
churches and chapels served by the 
Friars of the Atonement and _ all 
chapels of the Sisters, the Feast of 
Our Lady of the Atonement will en- 
joy a special rank. A plenary indul- 
gence is granted to each of the faith 
ful who visit such a church or 
chapel on July 9, or if this is impos 
sible, recites devoutly the threefold 
Salutation to Our Lady of the 
Atonement or the Church Unity 
Octave prayers, together with the 
customary prayers for the inten- 
tions of the Holy Father. A Solemn 
Mass of Our Lady was celebrated 
by the Father General in Saint 
John’s Church on July 9, with mem- 
bers of both congregations and as- 
sociates of the Society in  attend- 
ance. In view of the accidental 
death of one of our students, how- 
ever, the customary additional fes 
tivities of the day were dispensed 
with. 


* ~ 7 . 


It is our blessed privilege to ex 
tend our grateful thanks to our 
benefactors who so charitably re 
member our financial needs by their 
contributions to our Burses and 
our Student's Bread Fund. Con- 
tributions have been received from: 





P. L., N. J.. $2; Thru Fr. Wilfrid, $1; 

Ee Pace. Beer he By ieee. See: 
N. H., N. Y., $50; Thru Bro. Kieran, 
emt t.. Mi Me, 2; t. A.B OM. YY, 
b2: Mrs. R. L., N J. C., Mass., 
LA. 8. F.@ ;; hs ee Bn 
Miss L. D., N. ¥ ee ee - 

‘ Mrs. A. O., Cal Anon., $1; 
Anon., $4; Miss ¢ , $5; Mrs. H 
B. M: ¥., $5; Anon, BB: EB. LL. N.Y: 
$8; Mrs. C. B., Kans., $50; K. S., N. Y., 
$65; Mrs. L. L., Wisc., $1; A. A., N. Y., 
2; Miss R. K.. N. Y., $1; Mes. M.. N., 


Conn., $2; Mrs W. K., Tex., 12c: M. J., 


N. Y., $1; L. C. Mass., $4; Est. of 
C. S:, $9,470.00; Mrs. J. L., Pa. $1; 
Thru the Inn, $2: Mrs K., Tex. 14c: 
Bm. F.. N. J. St 


* kk ea 


Frater Lewis Furlan, S. A.. who 
was elected to the post of President 
of the Catholic University. Confer- 
ence of Clerics and Religious, C. S. 





Statue of Our Lady of the 
Atonement at Graymoor 


M. C., at the close of the school year, 
was given permission by the Father 
General to spend the summer in the 
Diocese of Saint Cloud, Minnesota. 
in pursuit of research materials o1 
American Church History. Frater 
Lewis has been active in the Wash 
ington Conference throughout his 
seminary days, and by his zealous 
efforts as Chairman of the Church 
Unity Octave Committee the Na 
tional Observance of this period of 
prayer won the interest of many 
new participants. 


* */” 7 * 


In conjunction with the missi 
arv endeavors of the Church 
Saint Francis de Sales at Lumber 
ton, North Carolina, Father Michae 
S. A., has inaugurated a summer 


school of arts and crafts for smal 
children of the town. Two Sistet 
of Saint Joseph from Clevelat 
Ohio, are conducting the schoo! 


this season and most of their 


dents are from non-Catholic tf 
ilies. 


* * * * 
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Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 





St. Anthony: Miss C. B, N. Y., $99; J. LN. J. $10: Mrs. A. H 

$3; Mrs. J. W., N. J., $15; Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal., $2. Total. $4.679.35 

Sacred Heart: Miss C. B., N. Y.,. $10; K. M,N. Y.. $1: Anon. $3 

Mi. Pa., $1; Anon., $1. Total, $4,131.15 

St. Joseph: Mrs. J. C., N. Y., $2: F. 1. K.. N. Y.. $5: Anon. $1 
$3,240.97 

St. Jude: J. RN. Y., $1. Total, $3,097.25 

Pius X: Mrs. M. W., $10; N. M., Pa. Sl. Total, $2,188.95 

Our Lady of Perpetual Help: ?. \\V.. Gia. $5. Total. $1.9025 


St. Margaret of Scotland: \{ 


Little Flower: L. Z., Mass., $10; Miss C. BN Y., $3: Mrs. A.V, 
M $10. Total, $1,759.95 
St. Rita: Miss E.C., N. Y., $1. Total, $1,362.00 
Our Lady of the Atonement: Mrs. \. |). \. Y.. $1: Mrs. H. S 
$10; M. M., N. Y., $2.50; S. A., Mass., $2; M. F., N. Y.. $2: Mrs 
N. Y., $2.50. Total, $1,286.59 


Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal: ( |', X.Y. $1 


Father Baker: Miss C. W., 


Infant of Prague: M. M., N. Y., $2.50; Miss A. M., Pa., $1. Total, 
$340.45 

Blessed Sacrament: Mrs. McC., N. Y., $1. Total, $496.83 

Precious Blood: Mrs. M. M., Minn., $1. Total, $489.70 

Holy Souls: Miss M. M., Pa., $1. Total, $413.10 

Father Paul, S. A.: N. C., Conn., $1; Miss B. Q., Nild., $1; Mrs 
» M. N. Y., $25; Mrs. W. M., Conn., $225. Total, $294.00 

Mother Lurana: M. H., N. Y., $20. Total, $162.16 

Brother Anthony: T. A. M., N. Y., $1. Total, $98.00 

Brother Philip, T. S. A.: T. A. M., N. Y., $1.00. Total $98.60 

St. Gerard Majella: Mrs. H. M. M., N. Y., $1. Total, $57.18 


Ind., $10; 


B., N. Y., $5. Total, $1,821.19 


N. M.. Pa. $1 


Total, $546.35 








ike, youthful aspirants to the So- 
t the Atonement, both clerical 

lay, are provided with a spiritual 
undation that will ensure their be- 


ne 


g good religious, imitators of St. 
s and the Father Founder of 
Ngregation in their following 

Christ. Year after year new 

1 self-sacrificing young men 

itter themselves to 


SOS 


God as 
the religious life, assur- 
s Him that they are determined to 
m with all fidelity and for 
For some of these aspir 
‘God may have other plans, and 
may withdraw from the 

'e. In almost every case, 
their the 

| quiet of the novitiate will 
nany a weary and toilsome 


memories of 


€ vears to come. For those 


who have persevered, the strength 
to be faithful to every detail of the 
obligations of the religious state has 
its origin in the lessons of the novi- 
tiate, where they 


were trained to 


keep the thought of God and His 


service before all other considera 
tions 
Qn July 13 six clerical postulants 


and three lav ones were admitted to 
the life ot 


Father General, at 


the the 


the conclusion of 


novitiate by 


\I 
\lass 
their secular garb and assumed the 


Atonement halt, 


a Solemn They laid aside 
together with the 


fo 


each of the clerics was given a 


Francisean cord and sandals 


breviary with the injunction to be 


ae 
devout and attentive in the choral 


The Father General 


service of God 


then addressed them on the aims for 


37 


to 


which they were freely enrolling 
themselves in the ranks of novices 
t the Society, emphasizing that fre- 
quent recollection of these ainis 
make their period of prepara- 
tion tranquil and productive of grace 
he following were 
clothed as cleric novices on this oc- 
Henry Dunne, of Wood- 
haven, N. Y., whose name 
gion is Frater 
Schreider, of 


would 


al once 


casion : 
in reli- 
Romanus; Joseph 
Astoria, N. : # now 
known as Frater Christopher ; Fran- 
cis Holland, also of Astoria, Frater 
Patrick; Anthony Ventura, of New 
Haven, Connecticut, Frater Marion; 
l:dward Von Essen, of Woodhaven, 
Frater Vitus; and Robert Breen, of 
Willimantic, Frater 
Matthew. The new lay novices are 
as follows: Richard Thayer of 
Burke, N. Y., Brother Sanctus; 
Charles Smith, of Philadelphia, 
Brother Cosmas; Francis Brem, of 
St. Michael’s Home, Hoboken, New 
Jersey, Brother Seraphim; and John 
Finneran, of Philadelphia, Brother 


Connecticut, 


Malachy. Assisting the Father 
(jeneral at the altar were Father 
Anselm, S. A., who served as 


deacon, and Father Stephen, S. A., 
subdeacon. 
Qn the following day, June 14, 


feast of Saint Bonaventure, the 
Father General received the first 
profession of vows from three 


novices who had completed their 
fundamental period of — spiritual 
training. They were Frater Owen 
Murphy, S. A., of Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Frater Andre Moriarty, S. A., of 
Lowell, Massachusetts, and Brother 
Peter Damian Wozniak, S. A., of 
Jersey City, N. J. 


» * * * 


the far west of Canada, 
Father Dominic, S. A., reports that 
Father Julius, S. A., has been emi- 
nently successful in directing the ac- 
tivities of the Catholic 
Club in downtown Vancouver. 


From 


Seamen’s 
The 
busy port of Vancouver was the site 
of one of the first real religious 
centers for mariners on the Ameri- 


can continent, under Catholic au- 


spices at least, and during the war 
direction of it was assigned to our 
\tonement mission fathers 
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The Parish of Christ the King 
in High Point, North Carolina, was 
blessed on the Feast of Pentecost, 
when a priest of God, the first Ne- 
gro priest to come among his own 
people there and to preach the Gos 
pel of Christ to them, was weleomed 
by the pastor, Father Bernardine, 
S. A., and his little flock. Father 
John W. Bowman of the Society of 
the Divine Word, 
charged from the Army, where he 
held the rank of Major in the Chap- 


recently dis 


lain Corps, preached a Triduum. 
His sermons added new vigor and 
his 


The general topic of his 


hope and encouragement t 


people 
sermons was on the work of the 
Holy Spirit in the sanctification of 
the souls of men. 

The Feast of Pentecost also wit- 
nessed the second offering of High 
Mass in the little church dedicated 
to Christ the King, the first being 
at the time of its dedication. The 
celebrant of the Mass was Father 
Bowman, with Father Justin, S. A., 
as deacon, and the pastor, Father 
4ernardine, S. A., as subdeacon. 
Hoover, and 
the choir rendered most beautifully 


The organist, Mrs 





Father Bernardine, S. A., 


the music of the Mass in Gregorian 
Chant. In the afternoon, a recep 
tion was given in honor of Father 
Bowman, so that he could meet the 
friends of the Parish and tell them 
of his experiences in the deep South, 
where he labored shortly after his 
ordination among the poorest of the 
poor, a work dear to his priestly 
heart. Father Bowman dwelt on 
the tremendous task which is before 
the Church of leading the people, 
especially the children, to a more 
perfect life by instilling into their 
hearts and souls the love of Cod 
and neighbor. 

In this day and age, when many 
of our youngsters are sent off to 
schools in which the Holy Name of 
Gsod is never mentioned, much less 
the fundamentals of religious belief, 
it is little wonder that juvenile delin- 
quency has so easily led astray so 
many. In Christ the King parish, 


- 


A Gala Day—Sunday, June 9, Feast of Pentecost—at High Point, N. C. 





and one of his little charges. 


it is the pastor’s hope to avoid 
such a catastrophe by building 
for these little ones, of whom 
Christ so often spoke, a Catholi 
school that will train them in the 
love of God and country. A sound 
Catholic education cannot but hel; 
to build 


Christians and 
honest citizens as it has done in the 
past. Father Bernardine, S. A., 
earnestly appeals to all our Lamp 


strong 


readers to do whatever they can to 
support this worthy project of pro 
viding a Catholic school for the 
Glory of God, and to help to spread 
the Faith among a people who are 
anxiously looking for the way of 
peace and truth. 

lhe plans for the school at High 
Point are completed. All that is 
needed is the financial help of 
friends and with that forthcoming, 
it is hoped that the building of the 
school will commence soon. 

For the past six years, Father 
Bernardine has been conducting 


Mission Shop. Here the poor and 


needy come for their clothing, and 
the modicum of profit on the sale 
goes to help build the school. One 
old man said, “God alone knows 
what we poor people would have 
done without vou Father, and your 
Mission Shop.” In order to cot 
tinue the Mission Shop, all kinds 

clothing is needed for men, womet 


and children. Please send oi 
clothes and donations for the schoo! 
to Father Bernardine, S. A., Christ 
the King Mission, High Pon 

North Carolina. 


Pa ihced 


ae » 











by the Light of the Lamp 


By Bede Mackachen, 8.A. 
Kk 


“Blessed are they that search His testimonies: that seek Him with their whole heart.’—Psalm 118, 2 


























Ihen did the Roman Catholic Why is it considered wronq te 
Church change the Lord’s Day gamble : 
from the Sabbath to Sunday For the convenience of our aie il 
IH.N.Y. readers, questions of a general ' pees 
nature of interest to all, are Gambling 1s often the cause of 
\e presume that there is no answered here. Address inquiries nuserv and sutfering to innocent 
malice in this question, and that to Fr. Bede, S. A. The Lamp. persons. Those who persist in it 
ur correspondent is really look- Peekskill. N. Y. frequently dissipate their resources, 
w for an explanation of a change which they are obligated to use for 
oid that did take place. The Catholic the support and sustenance of their 
Ing Church claims its authority from families Any daily paper will 
om the words of Our Saviour in the Gospels: “Upon this give vou data about persons committing suicide, theft, 
lie rock | will build My Church, and the gates of hell shall) murder as a result of losing monev steadily at. race 
the not prevail against it.”” (Matt.. 16, 18) \ccordingly, — tracks, gaming houses or even in the less obviously evil 
ind the Church of Christ is empowered to interpret the but far more widespread penny pool. One might argue 
el} meaning of divine precepts. In the Old Testament that each individual is the proper disburser of his own 
and P God required that His Chosen People keep the seventh = funds; and if he wants to risk them, he should be free 
the woot the week as a day of worship and rest (Iexodus to do s One might also bring up the problem of 
A., Ju, 8-11 However, the momentous event in the his money-wheels and chance-books at chureh benefits. — lh 
\Mr’ tor man’s relationship with God was the resurrec the first case, 1f the considerations mentioned are abso 
1 to t f Christ from the dead, which took place upon a lutely true, gambling—of small amounts of money 
pro- . Sunday Again, the Holy Spirit manifested His power = may be justified as a pastime, but a rather foolish one 
the ength upon the infant Chureh on Pentecost, = (Gamblers—those who are behind such operations 
read 4 which was also a Sunday Saint Paul, who certan are hardly known for serupulous honesty, to put it 
a ; Was spired by God, observed Sunday as ot mildly.) In the latter case, church benefits are know) 
ot ; reaking of bread’, or Holy Eucharist, and so his con to be for a good cause; what might have been outright 
; erts observed it at Troas ( Acts 20.7). We feel that) donations are offered more readily when an element of 
ligh 7 re in good company when We observe the day kept chance is introduced. Sull, we hardly think the prac 
it is , Christians for the past twenty centuries as the da tice is in tull conformity with the ideals of the Mystical 
ot ¢ rship desired by God Body of Christ, an organization that bids its members 
ny, te tty 6 then ections n Nys above, not n tfa 
the 2 ya sitory pursuits of purely worldly value 
’ Catholic priests wear distinct i 
her ; ding the Roman collar ’ S : . . 
a ‘ Pe N.Y T haz fien wondered how longa Our Saviour re 
ame mains tri py nt with us after Holy Communion 
ae Members of the clergy are set apart by the Sacra ete ak f findiia ou PMG ae. A 
anu ment of Holy Orders to perform public acts of wor- * 
sale : sup in the name of the people, and to provide sacra Our Lord is truly and locally present in the Blessed 
One ; ministrations to all in need. Because of their Sacrament as long as It retains the appearance of bread 
now ‘ ling, they require special graces from God, graces and wine. Consequentiy, when we receive Holy Com 
have 3 i might be lost if their time was spent in the com-  munion, Our Lord is truly present within us until the 
yout P I those not so called Accordingly, ck rical garb process ol digestion sets in to destro the accidents of 
cor 3 is a protection against worldliness and vanity. More- size and shay and color of the Host. It 1s well to re- 
Is of j ver, it identifies at once those who are empowered member. however, that after Holy Communion Our 
yeni q with ts of which the whole world stands in need. Lord remains within us spiritually as long as our souls 
. : : Catholic countries, the rabbi (or black vest) are unsullied by sin. Those who are baptized are shar 
chox E | erical collar are substitutes for the required cas- ing in the mystic life of Christ, into Whom they have 
on sk or soutane of the parish priest, or the habit of the been incorporated by the Sacrament, a sharing of life 
MINT, relics ‘ hat is terminate }only by actual sn 
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O understand the nature of 

that Church which was born 

at Pentecost, it is necessary 
to remember that, like Him Whose 
Mystical Body it is, it was conceived 
by the Holy Spirit in the virginal 
womb of a human mother. In the 
long preparation undergone by the 
Israel that was then reborn is to be 
found the clue to much that else 
might be perplexing in the attitude 
towards the outside world of the 
Catholic Church. What are re- 
garded as her aloofness and exclu- 
siveness can best be explained by 
reference to her Hebrew ancestry. 
We shall do well therefore, if, while, 
of course, giving primary considera- 
tion to the Divine factor, we do not 
overlook the human factor respon- 
sible for the genesis at Pentecost 
of the Catholic Church. 

Israel was “in the world but not 
of it”. Geographically it was at the 
center of civilization in the ancient 
world. To that world it was what 
Switzerland is to modern Europe, 
except that the barriers which pro- 
tected it were not physical but spirit- 
ual. Whichever way it looked were 
great powers — Egypt, Assyria, 
Babylon, Persia and, later, Greece 
and Rome—constantly at war with 
each other and all, in turn, casting 
covetous eves on the fruitful land 
of Palestine, occupying a position of 
considerable strategic value. To a 
people so desperately determined to 
preserve its identity and conserve 
its native traditions as was Israel, 
the situation was highly dangerous. 
That determination was strength- 
ened by its prophets and lawgivers 
who constantly warned it against al- 
lurements offered by the superior 
civilizations, cultures and seductive 
religious cults of these powerful, 
heathen neighbors, and against the 
fears inspired by their military 
might. Even intermarriage with 
Strangers was discouraged. At all 








costs, Israel was to remain faithful 
to its theocratic King. Seeing, how- 
ever, that it was not itself a mili- 
tary people, but “a priestly Nation” 
engaged for the most part in the 
peaceful pursuit of agriculture and 
husbandry, it had to rely for its 
safety on spiritual means, the help 
of Jahweh and the stringency of 
that law the observance of which 
set it apart from others and made 
intercommunication and cooperation 
difficult. Solidarity in its faith and 
conservatism in maintaining its 
traditions were inculcated with a 
success which made them as second 
nature to the threatened Hebrews. 
So strong was the spiritual barrier 
thus erected and so effective that 
even conquest and exile in lands 
where it was difficult to “sing the 
songs of Zion” failed to bring about 
assimilation on a large scale. Ten 
tribes out of twelve were lost but 
Judah = and 
staunch. 


Benjamin remained 


It was not for its own sake merely 
that this jealousy was exercised. It 
was Israel’s future as the destined 
matrix of the world’s King and Re- 
deemer that was at stake. In its 
coming Messias, declared the premo- 
nition that dictated this isolationist 
policy, all mankind was to be 
blessed. But the condition govern- 
ing the fulfilment of this destiny 
was virginity. It must keep itseif 
apart, reserved for that Divine 
Lover Who had bethrothed Himself 
to it and of Whom the Great King 
would be born. 


The dangers against which Israel 
had to guard itself have become only 
too apparent since it rejected the 
Son of God Who had assumed its 
flesh and blood. To the Jews of 
post-Christian times two things have 
happened, both of which were latent 
in the earlier situation. In the first 
place, living as refugees and nomads 








eee ——- By Stanley B. James 


among aliens, they have been sul 
ject to a process of assimilation 
which has weakened greatly their 
powers of resistance. Even where 
racial characteristics have been pre 
served, that spiritual tradition which 
made Israel unique among the na 
tions and was its chief boast has 
been lost; the assimilated have dis- 
tinguished themselves in every 
sphere save that which was pe 
culiarly their own, i.e., the religious 
sphere. Secondly, there is the Ortho- 
dox section of Jewry which, though 
faithful to the synagogue, has sacri- 
ficed to the ideal of purity the sense 
of a mission to the world, which 
was the raison d’etre of exclusive- 
ness. The maintenance of the native 
tradition has become an end in it 
self, survival for the sake of sur- 
vival, without any fervent and 
dynamic reference to an apostolate 
directed towards the salvation of the 
world at large. 


This twofold fate serves as a 
warning to the New Israel, the 
Church of the Messias. Pius XII 
declared that “spiritually we are 
Semites,” but this implies hereditar) 
strains of both good and evil. We 
have to be on the watch with spe 
cial attention to the two evils men 
tioned. Let us deal with the last 
mentioned first! 


It is possible for emphasis on the 
fact that the Church was conceived 
by the Holy Spirit and that conse 
quently we are “not of the world” 
to beget a proudly exclusive Cath: 
licism without sympathy for 
desire to reach out towards the less 
privileged. Self-centredness take- 
the place of the apostolic spirit. \\ 
may be more jealous of our ortly 
doxy and “touchy” respecting an) 
infringement of it than anxious 10 
share it with others. Instead of th 
esprit de corps which should dis 
tinguish the Mystical Body © 
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% UT OMNES UNUM SINT oh 


here 1s apt to grow up a 
vifish clannishness expressing itself 
the preservation of  unessential 
which act as a barrier 
etween us and the uninitiated, non- 
public. This results in the 

n of what may be called 

Catholic ghettos, cosy coteries that 
vhatever may disturb their 

faction. Moreover, it de- 


its its own end, and gives rise to 
nfertility that must eventually 
‘ing about the extinction of the 
ing it is intended to serve. 
ial inbreeding is as disastrous 
vsical inbreeding. A Church 
ich has lost the apostolic spirit 
is thereby lost the motive for pre- 
erving its virginal purity. 
Hard as Catholics often find their 
sition in those countries where 








they are a minority, they may be at 


east thankful that they are less 
mpted than others of their breth- 





succumb to the temptation 
us indicated. 
rhat brings us to the danger of 
issimilation. Virgin-born at Pente- 
incumbent on the New 
remain virginal. It is 
neumbent because otherwise it can- 
discharge its God-ordained mis- 
to mankind. 


st i ic 
oe hu 8 


aei to 


It may be gener- 


ous but this would be of no use if 
it had given away the 


t lreasure with 
which it 


Was entrusted, the Faith 
through which the world is to regain 
sanity and spiritual health. It 
this 


1s 
necessity 


which explains and 
justifies 


much in the Catholic 
Church to which non-Catholics take 
exception. It is not necessarily a 
spirit which makes the 
Church look with disfavor on any 
with 


churlish 


association other 


religious 
bodies that endangers its own inte- 
grity or is likely to be misunder- 
stood; it may be no more than the 
caution with which a statesman or 
general carrying heavy national re- 
sponsibilities guards his own health. 
Nor is it necessarily any lack of 
patriotism which compels Catholics 
to see that the distinction between 
Church and State is not blurred; it 
may be no more than the care taken 
by a superior to safeguard the 
dignity of the position which enables 
him to look after the welfare of his 
subordinates Obscur- 
antism does not explain the vigil- 


effectively. 


ance which safeguards the purity 
of Catholic culture from such 
influences as, in the time of that 
Renaissance which flooded Christen- 
dom with paganism resulting in a 


241 


weakening of moral fibre; it may be 
due to something like the love of the 
judicious parent who 
bottle labelled “poison”. 


hides the 
These re- 
quirements, so often interpreted as 
indicating a failure in tolerance and 
sociability, are absolutely necessary. 
They are necessary, first of all, be- 
cause we must be faithful to that 
Husband Who has espoused Him- 
self to us and given us as its trustees 
a priceless Revelation, and, secondly, 
they are lest, when a 
generation disillusioned by the fail- 
ure of its schemes, hungry for the 


necessary 


Bread of Life and seeking, in place 
of the shadow, the substance of 
Truth, comes knocking at our door, 
we should have to confess that we 
have nothing to give. 

The days are drawing near when 
this may happen. The world is get- 
ting tired of its worldliness, scep- 
tical regarding its false prophets and 
pseudo-messiahs and doubtful as to 
the sufficiency of that material pros- 
perity for the planning of which it 
has sold its soul to give real satis- 
faction. When those days come, it 
will thank God for the fidelity 
with which, against its own pro- 
tests, we safeguarded the Treasure 
entrusted to us. 





_ The Call of Christ: What Will Your Answer Be? 


| 

| THE CALL to the apostolic ministry is reserved for zealous souls. If Our Saviour asks a 
| chosen follower to seek perfection in the religious priesthood, He is offering a gift beyond com- 
| pare, with consequences that continue for all eternity. Those who feel that Christ is calling them 
are asked to write for advice as to following in the path that leads to the Atonement priesthood. 
Good health, good will, and the desire to serve Christ are requisites. 


Candidates for the lay Brotherhood — between the ages of sixteen and thirty — are also 


invited to write for information about the Brothers’ work and life. 


| REVEREND FATHER RECTOR 


Direct all communications to: 


St. John’s Atonement Seminary 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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Gor Her Hone Chest 


By C. J. Russell 


ey 


HERESE Oliver blinked 
when she stared around the 
furnished room. It was so 
exactly like every other furnished 
room-for-rent that she had looked 
at that, had it not been tragic, it 
would have been funny. There was 
the inevitable narrow bed with its 
inevitable green spread, the chest ot 
aged drawers with a wrinkled mir- 
ror above it, a rickety little night 
table, a straight chair and the so- 
called “easy” chair, circa 1895, 
Therese thought unhappily 
“Well?” said the landlady sharply 
“Take it or leave it I got other 
things t’ do besides standing here all 
day waiting for you to make up 
your mind Why vou leaving your 
present place?” 


“The building 1s being re-con- 


verted to some other use,” said 


Therese absently “That stained 


wall, Mrs uh 
“Ernst is my name. Not earnest 

but ERNS'1] 
Therese continued to stare at the 


She did not 





water-stained wall 
wander to the 


permit her mind t 
landlady’s name or the idle con 
versation She knew how land 


ladies often turned the focal point 


of a conversation elsewhere when 1 
seemed auspicious to do so. ‘That 
stained wall, Mrs. Ernst will vou 
have that papered freshly?” 

“Certainly not!’ snapped Mrs 
Ernst fussilv. “IT can rent this room 
five - six times before sunset as 
is, too Phat radiator in the attic 
leaked but I’ve had that fixed and it 
doesn’t leak anv more. Really ougut 
to charge a mite more, seeing as 
how the wall was washed, vou might 
sav.” She smiled 

“Perhaps vou wouildn’t object 1f 
I got a roll of wall paper and put 
it up myself?” Therese asked. 
“You see, | look at those 


to 


t 
t 









have 
















streaks all day Sunday and half of 
Saturday and evenings ae 
Those little 


streaks harm nothing. You get up 


“Certainly not 


and get vourself a fall and sue me! 
Maybe the paper you'd buy wouldn't 
harmonize wi 

Therese sighed. “Never mind,” 
she said curtly, her grev eves storms 
under the bronze lashes “Seven 
dollars a week ?” 
“In advance!” snapped Mrs 
Ernst. “And you understand that 
there is no parlor. I’ve rented it 
You can’t have men guests. I keep 
a chair in the fover and a fellow can 
sit there if he wants until vou go 
downstairs and go out someplace.” 

rherese opened her bag. ‘Ther 
will be no difficulty on that score 
I have no men friends.” 

“CGood,” said the landlady « 
lously 

Cherese, walking along the sunny 
street ten minutes later, found noth 
ing good about it: no men friends 
In spite of her poise and outward 
air of modernitv, Therese was sh 
and old-fashioned Until she had 
said the words, “I have no men 
friends,” she had never even add 
mitted to herself the fact that she 
was probably doomed to be an old 
maid, But now the fact flowed over 
her like a shower with a broken 
handle on the faucet No men 
No men friends! At 
twenty-four vears of age, it was 1 


friends! 


bleak outlook for any girl. There 
had been Joe Thompson back home. 
Not that there had been anvthing 
definite between them. He was just 
the boy next door and they had 
gone to school dances together in 
the small town until Joe was drafted 
Therese had sent him boxes and he 
had sent her souvenirs; once a fancy 
doily that he had bought on Okin- 
had 















awa. The telegram reached 






Joe’s mother long before the dotis 
vot to Therese 

With her girl-friend Zoe Black, 
Therese had done her bit and mort 
at the USO, Red Cross and clothes 
collections. The only men she met 
all showed her snapshots of the 
wives or their sweethearts 

“You found one!” Zoe said wit! 
her quick smile when she opened 
the door to Therese. “A furnished 
room is so hard to find.” 

(Therese nodded She | studs 
Zoe for the first time since they h 
hecome close friends: huge bla 


eves under straight-across — black 


evebrows, creamy skin~ with 


barest hint of golden freckles act 


he stratght nose, well-held he 
with the black hair in a smooth uy 
swirl Zoe held her sister's ba! 


in her arms and leaned against 
hd , ’ 


la little wearily as they tall 
‘You know what?” Therese 
wretchedly, “we have no boy friet 
Zoe. Not even one between us 
fight over,” she ended with a tw 
smile “Yes, | found a 
Seven dollars a week and one w 
stained trom an upstairs rad 


I asked 


if | might re-paper the 
wall myself. Answer: ‘NO.’ 

Zoe bent her dark head, considet 
ing. Then with her brilliant 
she burst out, “You know wil 


est! 


Get vourself a good wall tay 


Phat will cover the spots and ther 
when you marry, you'll have 
thing really good for your 
room,” 

“When? Or if?” asked Ther 
Zoe laughed. “We can look 
very afternoon for the wall tapes 

try. I saw one over on State Stt 
the other day, and, say! if I’d hee: 
living ina furnished room, I'd | 
bought it myself But here wi! 
Sis, there’s no place to put 
things.” 
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Then her door was 


e made up the 


} 
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v had retired. 
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Y Mita 


flung open and a tall young man with dark hair and brown eyes stood there looking at ker. 


studio 
vy night after the rest 


couch 


the 


of 


\n hour later the two girls were 


‘ing along the business 


street 


ng in at the dusty windows of 


sale shops where ancient violins 


W 


ish trays and 


oil 


paintings 


led sheffield plate tea sets of 


was a huge sign: 
AP FOR 
ok OF 

TODAY! 


17 


man sat 


CASH! 


OUT 


ear. The tapestry had been 


er down the block, however, 


in a rocking 


lly and his wife ran into 


thev 


had 


om as Therese opened 


bent door No, 


no 


"I'm Luke Owen,” he said. 


wall tapestries, the man answered 
in response to their question. 
Therese looked about curiously. 


This appeared to be no shop of 

antiques like some of the others but 

rather a shop filled with old seco 

and-third hand even fourth-hand ol 
’ 


jects that had heen cheap at the ut 


set 





“Ma and | got the te 


week ago,” the old mat 


"Well, we vota sl 


told Zoe 


wack in Wisconsin 


and we're going back there. It ain’t 
modern like this with lights and 
heat and all, but Davey is here—all 


the time, and we can't take tt Davey 
rrew up in 
vo t’ th’ school in th 


his storé so’s he coulk 
fext block 
Davey was. strictiv. a. city boy, 
“Bur 


he won't be back and we can't 


ended the father pridefully. 


now- 


take it any longer. Just living will 
lamps to fill and 


wood to chop and carry and _ all. 


be hard up there 


Better for us 
“How much for this rug?” asked 
lherese, holding up a thin rug so 
dirty that only a rose or two could 
be seen on its surface. 
the old man said. 
have bought that at all 
ist week if 


“Eight dollars,” 
“Wouldn't 
| I'd guessed how this 
I bought out a 
voung wife who got a telegram, too. 
Her husband had sent her that ol’ 
with some other 
ouldn’t pack stuff 
She hadn't even the 


was all goin’ to be. 


along 


souvenirs but she 


carpet piece 


and move tt 


ruilwav tare to get herself and the 
baby back to her tolks.” 


Zoe moved towards Therese and 
looked 


critically at the dirty rug. 
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“T wouldn't take it,” she said in low 
tones. “It'll have to be cleaned the 
first thing and eight dollars! It’s 
too much.” 

“He needs the money and it'll be 
nice when it’s cleaned. Thin—but 
it'll hang right over the streaks, Zoe. 
And see, there are roses.” 

“You and your roses!” teased Zoe 
affectionately. 


cm . * x 


When Therese called at the clean- 
er’s for her rug the next Saturday, 
the clerk looked at her specula- 
tively. 

“The boss wants to see you,” he 
said briefly. 

Therese reached down to the 
counter for her call-slip and_ fol- 
lowed him into a small office. 

“How do you do, Miss — uh — 
Miss Oliver. I — uh — I’ve taken 
a fancy to your little rug and—uh— 
how much do you ask for it?” 

Therese smiled. “I like it, too. 
I don’t want to sell it at all.” 

He turned his pencil over and 
over thoughtfully. “How about one 
hundred dollars smack in your 
hand?” he asked. 

She felt a sound coming from her 
mouth but checked it quickly. A 
hundred dollars! And Zoe had 
cavilled at eight dollars. A hundred 


dollars. she felt like saying in 
stuttering haste, “Oh, yes, I should 
say so — thanks awfully!” but she 


held hereslf in leash. If this man 
wanted to pay a hundred dollars for 
the rug, it must be worth all of that 
or maybe more. But, she considered 
swiftly, her salary cheque was suf- 
ficient to allow her to bank money 
every fortnight besides the bonds 
she was buying. If the rug hap- 
pened to be worth a hundred dol- 
lars, no doubt she could sell it some- 
time if she needed money. 

“IT think [ don’t care to sell it. 
thanks,” she said slowly. 

The man stared at her. “Possibly 
I had better check with the police 
on this before I deliver the rug. 
They will likely wish to know how 
and where and when vou came into 
possession of it.” He let his eves 
travel over her ready-made suit, her 
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fabric gloves, her four ninety-eight 
hat. 

Therese sucked in her breath! 
Police! She lifted her chin. “Yes, 
call them, if you please. I left a 
rug here to be cleaned. I hold the 
slip for its return. I did not come 
here to be bullied, I can assure you.” 
She stooped over towards the tele- 
phone, 

“Well, you win,” he remarked 
grudgingly. “You're holding hot 
stuff, though, I can tell you.” 

“And by that you mean—?” 
Therese asked. 

He touched a bell under his desk. 
“Give the voung woman her rug, 
Peters. And if you decide to ac- 
cept five hundred spot cash, Miss— 
uh —er—Oliver,” he said, regard- 
ing the triplicate slip in his fingers, 
“I'll be here until nine tonight.” 

“You wish moth crystals in it, 
Miss?” asked Peters outside at the 
long counter. “You're storing it?” 

“Just wrap it and I'll take it 
along,” she said wearily. “No, no 
crystals.” 

It was already in a brown paper 
roll and she took it under her arm 
easily. Climbing the stairs of the 
rooming house, she began to wonder 
a little worriedly about this rug. All 
the way home she had thought per- 
haps the cleaning man was without 
good sense. It was said that people 
had more money than they knew 
what to do with and now she 
thought perhaps she had seen a first 
class example of this. On the long 
stairway in the tall house she began 
to wonder if maybe she were not 
the one without sense. Five hun- 
dred dollars, he had offered her. 
Five — Hundred — Dollars! For 
a thin little rug no more than six 
by eight feet in size! It was simply 
incredible. 

She dropped her bag and hat on 
the chest of drawers and took the 
roll over to the bed where she flip- 
ped it out with quick movements. 
The background was quite creamy 
white in color and the roses of crim- 
son and pink stood out as if they 
were really lying there in a pattern, 
Or as if they were, perhaps, em- 
she laid 


bossed. Experimentally 








one finger against the nearest rose, 
her mind made up to the fact that 
it was embossed or brocaded 

Then her door was flung ope 
and a tall young man with dark hair 
and brown eyes stood there looking 
at her. “I’m Luke Owen,” he said 
Then, his eyes going from her to 
the rug and back again he continued 
irritably, “Well, don’t stand there 
gawping! Say something. Ce: 
tainly you—you know me? | 
mean—know my name?” 

Therese had been startled at j,i; 
unceremonious entrance but now 
she stood very straight and as tal 
as her five feet three inches woul! 
permit and murmured, “Sorry 
Should I know you? I never heard 
of you. And if Mrs. Ernst should 
stroll through the hall...” 

“T am right here, Miss Oliver! | 
told you plainly—I made it per- 
fectly clear that no men guests wert 
tolerated. You assured me that vou 
had no men friends ” 

“Don’t be silly!” interrupted Luke 
Owen. “As if a gal with her looks 
would be manless!! Hah! Now, 
look-a_ here, Miss Oliver. I'm 
feature editor of The Star. Pro 
fessor Minot of the Museum tipped 
me off on this rug. Said he offered 
five thousand spot cash for it 
through the cleaning — establish 
ment...” 

“Five Thousand! — uh you 
mean dollars?” asked Therese 

“It is the accepted unit of th 
country,” he grinned with a dee; 
bow. Mrs. uh — Ernest 

“Ernst; ERNST?!” 

“Okay by me 
to change your name, Lady. Just 


I've no desire 


stroll over towards that rug, pleas 
I want a closer look myself and 
Mrs. Grundy...” 

“Grundy? And who is she, may 
I inquire?” demanded the land 
lady. 

Therese laughed. 


“Right up here, Boys!” called 
Luke Owen as the lower front doo: 
opened and a rush of feet clatter 
into the fover. ‘Set ‘em up and | 
quick about it. Now, Miss Oliver 
he said, whipping out a black not 
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were did you get posses- 


this rug? 


uM ne of vour business,” said 
angrily. 
ly sing a song, it isn’t! 


tis a rare rug, Miss Oliver. In 

S | have all the data right here 
if the type: Lesghi rug, it 
showing the pat- 
he treatment, including that 
rder, is the same as that of 

flat stitch Soumak, or Cashmere 
lr is very probably of the 


Kirman rose 





“Believe it or not!” he gasped 
“You mean you'd leave it here in 
rooming house where every Tom, 
Dick and Harry can wander in at 
will through an 


front door “f 


always unlocked 

“T wouldn't have it'!” said Mrs. 
Ernst rudely. “Why I might get 
murdered in my bed for a thing like 
that.” 


“And why—just explain if you 


don’t mind—why would you want 
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“T have other things to do, Miss 
Oliver, besides standing here listen- 
Ing to two silly young things 

Luke Owen was holding out a 
wallet. “Just so’s you'll know I’m 


okay even if you 


never heard my 


name, Therese,” he explained. “I'm 
rolling this bit of silk or whatever 
itis up and you and | are driving 
downtown to the Museum right now 
with it. You couldn’t go out of this 


room and leave it a minute—it’d be 





. i to keep it, Miss Oliver?” Luke was len. And sta wouldn't he too 
century and as such... asking her gently safe yourself, staying here with it, 
Seventh Century,” whispered ; Well, they'll take good care of it at 
sh . “And the cleaner offered “Well, I like it. And I'd be will- the Museum and if you locate your 
al . hundred dollars first and then '¥ to lend it to the Museum Tor little widow, the rug’ll be there for 
th hundred, I bought it a week nothing but it ts mine 1 | don't find her. And if you don’t, who knows ? 
ry r eight dollars at the Bide-A- the little war widow. You see, | never in all my life before met a 
ide Vee Re-sale Shoppe on State Street someday she colored and her yal who loved beauty enough to 
al where the man was selling everv- long bronze lashes hid her green- hang onto it. Most gals would sell 
y that day. He bought it a STEY eyes “Someday, when—that jt at the drop of a hat if they got 
week before from a war widow who !5 an offer of fifty dollars. Well, me 
er - eeded trainfare to get herself and Luke Owen blinked rapidly, “f | love beauty, too. Money is okay, 
ere er baby back to her folks. Her get it, Babe,” he said gently. “You | guess. Never had enough of it te 
you ler husband sent it to her with don't figure on passing all of your know. But beauty—that is some- 
me souvenirs.” life in a furnished room, eh? And thing else again and when two 
uke The camera bulbs flashed and the this would be a nice hope chest people have the love of one impor- 
oks ewspaper boys were folding their piece. Real nice. And when you tant thing in common—well, who 
ow, : tripods dejectedly. get married, you will have a parlor knows, Therese ? 
im “What a story ! Oh, what a_ piece to start with—like a—a—what “Are you through?” the landlady 
ro reak! Anybody else seen this. do you call those pieces of goods snapped angrily. 
ped liss Oliver?” questioned Luke that hang on the wall—” he mur- “Through? My goodness, ma’am, 
red wel “Now that you have your mured. we haven't really even got started 
é i price, you will let the Museum have “Tapestry,” said Therese softly. \e: But we're going now, if that’s 
ish ; '* Tt is really a public treasure. He snapped his fingers and what you mean. Now, now, don’ 
G uurse,” nodded. “That's it a tapestry. coax us, we really MUST go,” he 
vo 4 t's no such thing. If I C81 Vou feure on a pretty swell lay- laughed 
t ite the little war widow, I'll give nk wane?” bus tie velba: nine sets nica ih 
th 3 ack to her—for eight dolla: Therese laughed. “I should sav of adventure and romance. If she 
lec : us the three dollars for the vgeend not. ‘Two, neh three rooms to had accepted the cleaner’s offer for 
i Otherwise, I'm keeping it my stant off with—something little and the rug, Therese was thinking, Luke 
: 1 Pedacal : compact so that T can take care f (wen would never have come for 
we Her fingers traced the crimson se ail Sfovie--senil the - dels heteeeiow:, 
Jus “4 0 ir tants ne ane 36 laundry ont thy} _ the fine (on such slender threads is Life 
east 4 ‘Shall S adiew things then she blushed woven Life and its sisters, ad- 
ind It has no a on the end— it’s ¢.” Mrs. Ernst was sniffing furious], enture and romance 
may 
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The Mount of Olives 


0.4. M. 


By Brother Benedict Simon, 


OT far from Jerusalem, 

situated on the side of a 

hill, is a little village called 
Bethany, surrounded by vine and 
olive plantations. In the east the 
Mountains of Judea gradually slope 
off towards the Dead Sea. A 
modest little dwelling gives the pil 
vrim a welcome shelter from the 
hot sun. It is the memorable place 
where Our Lord was wont to visit 
and where He raised to life His 
friend Lazarus, the brother of 
Martha and Mary. To this unique 
little village the Franciscan cus 
todians of the Holy Land from time 
immemorial go in pilgrimage twice 
a year, where they visit the Tomb 
of Lazarus and the site where 
Martha, Mary and Lazarus had 
their home. The first visit takes 
place on the fourth Friday in Lent, 
the day on which Holy Mother 
Church commemorates the resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus, and the second on 
the Feast of St. Mary Magdalen, 
July 22. 

The Franciscan Fathers and 
brothers and the pilgrims who hap- 
pened to be in Jerusalem at the 
time, together with about fifty 
orphans, leave the Convent of St. 
Saviour at about half past three in 
the morning. Two janissaries of 
the Convent head the march, fol- 
lowed by the religious, the pilgrims 
and the orphans, while the servants 
bearing large lanterns light the wav. 
At that early hour an unbroken 
stillness reigns in the deserted 
streets ot the Holy City. A deep 
emotion seizes the pilgrim when, 
having crossed the Brook of Cedron, 
he skirts the high wall of the en- 
losed Garden of Gethsemane and 
the Basilica of the Agony. Hts 
thoughts run back twenty centuries ; 
the thekering light of the lanterns 
ght 


secall to his mind the sinister li 
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Editor’s Note: 

The disturbed conditions exist- 
ing in Palestine today brings re- 
flection to the minds of Christians 
on the happenings in the Holy 
Land nearly two thousand years 
ago. This article, written by Bro. 
Benedict Simon, O. F. M., for The 
Crusader, (Australia) should be 
informative and of deep interest 
to our readers. 











of the torches of the frightful band 
who came thither to seize Jesus, 
their divine Master, to bear Him, 
bound and captive, like a criminal, 
over the same path to the iniquitous 
judges about to condemn Him to 
death. 


The grave recollection moves one 
deeply, and soon leaving behind the 
Way of the Captivity, the pilgrim- 
age party climbs with increased 
courage the path that ascends the 
southern acclivity of the Mount of 
(lives, and after an hour’s slow 
and collected march, reaches the 
humble village of Bethany. The 
pilgrims descend immediately into 
the Tomb of Lazarus, which is a 
grotto hewn out of a very soft 
chalky rock. It consists of a vesti- 
bule nine feet square, whence one 
descends by a narrow staircase into 
another apartment some six feet 
square. This is the tomb properly 
so called, the entrance to which had 
been closed by a slab laid over it, 
as St. John expressly says: “It 
Was a cave, and a stone was laid 
over it.” The vestibule in) which 
Jesus stood when, with tears in His 
eves, He commanded the stone be 
taken, and from which He ordered 
Lazarus to come forth, was trans- 
formed into a chapel. At the end 
the Mos 


‘ 
o 











sixteenth 





the century 





lems transformed the ruins of the 
church into a mosque, entrance t 
which was forbidden to Christians, 
and the sanctuary thus became ina 
cessible to them. The old entrance, 
which opened into the mosque, was 
itself closed up. However, by pay- 
ing a very considerable sum ot 
money, the Franciscans obtained 
permission to open a new entrance 
on the side of the street, and since 
then there is a way down to the 
vestibule by twenty-four steps, to- 
day much fretted away by use. The 
lranciscans and the pilgrim priests 
then begin the celebration of the 
Holy Masses on two portable altars 
one of which is placed in the first 
room where Our Lord commanded 
Lazarus to rise, and the other in the 
base of the sepulchre itself. Wher 
all the Masses have been said, a 
Franciscan chants the gospel of the 
resurrection of Lazarus. One ts 
deeply touched by this gospel chant, 
and the feeling increases when the 
priest, leaning towards the sepul- 
chre, pronounces the words of our 
Saviour to His friend Lazarus, then 
buried there for four days, “Laza- 
rus, come forth!” The chant ot 
the gospel over, the pilgrim recites 
a “Pater” and “Ave” to gain the 
indulgences, and then all emerge 
from the tomb. 

On the outside, and near the 
upper entrance of the monument 


a 


the parish priest of the Franciscan 
Church of St. Saviour recites in 
loud voice the gospel in Arabic 
Ordinarily the Moslems of Bethany 
come in large numbers and respect 
fully listen to the evangelical wort 
After this solemn ceremony, 
pilgrims march to the Stone of 
Colloquium, the spot where ow 
Saviour conversed with Martha an 
Mary—those happy hosts who et 


joved the privilege of Our Lord 


pita 
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special friendship. Once more we 


Mary sitting at the feet of 


he heavenly Guest listening to His 
words of wisdom and grace, while 
Martha is serving Him and prepar- 


Who would not de- 

Martha 

was a good and simple soul devoted 
' 


to the Lord, for Whose bodily wants 
She is a model for 


ing the meals. 
serving the Lord? 


she was caring. 
those pious souls who live in the 
world and whose destiny it is to 
serve the Lord by 

er and retirement. 


humble work 
Very often 
ire. misunderstood and _ ill- 
red and despised by a cold and 
sneering world which fails to ap- 
preciate their sacrifice, and_ styles 
them with the inglorious epithet of 
maids.” They may not have 
chosen the best lot, but they are, 
ertheless, good and _— faithful 
iids of the Lord 
m the Stone of the Collo- 
quium, which is east of Bethany, 
procession returns on its way, 
eaving the village of Bethany 
its left, ascends a little hill t 
vain the road that leads from th 
f Lazarus to the Sanctuary 
hphage. This little sanctuary, 
vhich is situated on the eastern 
f the Mount of Olives, pos 
Sesses eneath a second marble 
the gospel side, a cubical 
of stone adhering to the rocky 
soil, “on which,” Theodoret says, 
us mounted the ass, and wen: 
Jerusalem over Mount Olivet.” 
sures about five feet in length, 
ind a half feet in width, and 


teet in height, and the four 


es are covered with the most 
ite paintings representing, on 
side, a castle, a group of 

men, an ass and her colt, and on the 
ple bearing palms; the plac 

v hould be occupied by Jesus 
Nounted on the ass is effaced; to 


. towards Bethany, Martha 
Mary are seen prostrate at the 


th 
e south 


Jesus, and the background 
stows the resurrection of Lazarus 
\fter appropriate ceremonies, the 
gospel is chanted by a Franciscan. 
From Bethphage the pilgrims are 

lled to march close together, 

¢ religious marching at the 
two files intone the Te Deum 


and thus ascend the eastern escarp- 
ment of the Mount of Olives, chant- 
ing as they go, in memory of the 
triumphal march of our Saviour 
when He went from Bethphage to 
Jerusalem amid the acclamations oi 
the people, on Palm Sunday. Ar- 
rived at the summit of the Mount, 
the procession enters a court in the 
centre of which stands a Chapel, or 
rather mosque, of the Ascension, an 
octagonal edifice, surmounted by 4 
dome, which is supported by eight 
arches and columns, each flanked by 
two small pill 





irs of white marble. 
It is believed to be the true. site 
where ur divine Redeemer as- 


cended ito heaven in the presence 
ot twelve persons, among whom 
were the Blessed Virgin and the 


eleven Apostles. Between the centre 
and the 


hard caleareous rock, surrounded b 


south side of the door is 


a rectangular trame of white mar 
ble, measuring three feet by two feet 
and half foot deep, which bears the 
impression of the left foot of Our 
Lord, the right one having been 


worn away bv time. It was there that 


Jesus, when His divine mission was 





ence . HH 
preme 

faced 
f the Father and 
the Holy Ghost, and teaching them 
to d that I have commanded 
vou \1 el I an » you 
Ul da even to the consummation 
of the world.” (Matt. 28, 19-20) 
Here the chant of the Te Deum 
is. finishe the spel is sun 


another hvmn of 





quae 


triumph is added to the 0 


of the gospel, a “Pater” and “Ave” 





ire recited to gain the indulgences 
ind. finally the pilgrims 1 vit] 
love l reve e the Sacre | 


print of Odur Lord and Saviour ‘| 


the pilerims who are visiting th 
Mount ot ¢ lives for the first time, 
an opportunity is given to ascend the 





the entrance ot 


minaret, which is at 


the court, from the top of which a 


. : “ 
magnificent panorama ot the Ho 


City is enjoved. To the north the 





: n whict 
pilgrim. sees Mt. Scopus on which 


are located the Hebrew University 


and the War Cemetery; to the west 
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he looks down into the Valley of 
Josaphat. Across it, he sees part of 
the walls of the Temple enclosing 
the mosques of Omar and el-Aksa 
and the whole city of Jerusalem; on 
his left he beholds Mount Sion with 
its beautiful church of the Dormi- 
tion, and the Cenacle where Our 
Lord instituted the Holy Eucharist 
Bevond the city are visible the Rus- 
sian buildings, now used by the 
nglish Government for offices, 
west of these the new Y. M. C. A. 
David Hotel, the 
lerra Santa College in charge of the 


building, King 
Iranciscans, and, far away on the 
horizon, Nebi Samuel 
Samuel ) 


(Tomb ot 
To the south-west are the 
Convent of Elias on the Bethlehem 
Road; the Vallev of 
David, the shepherd boy 
fought against Goliath; the Germai 
Colony 


Rephaim, 
Mw het 4 


; the Hill of Evil Counsel, 
where the traitor Judas entered 
into a compact to betray Our Lord 
for thirty silver; and, 
Haceldama, the field o 
which was bought by the 


pieces of 
nearer, 
Blood, 
chiet priests with the price ot Judas 
betraval. To the south he sees the 
Mount of the 


an extinct crater, 


l'ranks, resembling 
where Herod wa- 
buried shortly after the massacre of 
the Holy Innocents lo the east, 
ie desert of Judea extending 1 
the Jordan River and the Dead Sea 

From the sanctuary of the Ascer 

m, the pilgrims direct their step 
beautiful 


to the 
Pate tT, 


church of Carmel they intone with 


Church of the 
and in the sombre and hols 


filial jov the beautiful anthem in 
praise of the Blessed \ Iirgin, Our 
Lady and Queen of Carmel, “The 
(slory of Lebanon has been givet 
wer with the splendors of Carmel 
and Saron. Alleluia!” 


church, stan 


The unique 





! ¢ on a plateau south 
of the hill of the Ascension, was 
] Pater” 
by the Primeess de la Tour d’Auver- 
in 1868, 


ult under the title of the 








en whose mausoleum ot 
white marble with the recumbent ef 
figv, on a sarcophagus, may he seen 
in the centre of the southern gallery 
(in the walls of the four galleries 
ainted in enamel, are 
arge frames, each 


“Pater” in a different language 


thirty-five 
containing the 
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West of the convent of Carmel, on 
the same plateau, may be seen the 
corner stone for the new interna- 
tional Basilica of the Sacred Heart, 
which, with approval of Pope Bene- 
dict XV, was solemnly laid on Janu- 
ary 2, 1920, by the Archbishop of 
Paris, His Eminence Cardinal Du- 
bois, then Archbishop of Rouen, as- 
sisted by Mgr. de Llobet, Bishop of 
Gap, and Mgr. Grente, Bishop of 
Mans, respectively. 

Leaving the Church of the Pater, 
the mansion of prayer and peace, 
the pilgrims resume their way by 
the path our Saviour had trod in 
His triumphant march, and then 
slowly descend the mountain to the 
spot where Our Lord stopped, and 
looking at the city wept over it say- 
ing: “If thou also hadst known, 
and that in this thy day, the things 
that are to thy peace; but now they 
are hidden from thine eyes!” Here 
the gospel is chanted by a Francis- 
can, which recalls this memorable 
scene in the life of Our Blessed 
Lord. Once more the pilgrims take 
in with a glance the entire city with 
its five hills, appropriately desig- 
nated Sion, almost wholly occupied 
by the great and rich convent of 
the Armenians; Gareb, the Chris- 
tian quarter, with its beautiful 
Franciscan church of St. Saviour, 
the headquarters of the Custos of 
the Holy Land; Acra, chiefly oc- 
cupied by Jews; Bezetha, the Mos- 
lem quarter; and Moriah, the site 
of the ancient temple. The proph- 
ecy of Our Lord is accomplished 
in a terrible manner in regard to the 
ungrateful city and its people. Of 
the temple, there literally rests not 
a stone upon a stone; a few ruins 
remain standing within the exterior 
enclosure; the pilgrims contemplate 
them with admiration, and the Jews 
come every Friday to water them 
with their tears. 

These sad recollections fill the 
souls of the pilgrims with profound 
melancholy, and they descend with 
pensive step the path leading down 
to the Valley of Josaphat to make 
their station in the Grotto of Geth- 
semane and the Basilica of the 
Agony in the Garden of Gethse- 


mane. In the latter sanctuary, one 
of those that makes the most pro- 
found impression on the pilgrim, 
the gospel recalling the Agony of 
our Saviour and His Bloody Sweat 
is chanted. This touching ceremony 
the pilgrims witness at the Stone of 
Agony that emerges about eleven 





Share Your Gladness 


Why forget the Lord till sorrow’s 

Bitter waves of anguish roll— 

Why not tell Him when there's 
music 


Waking echoes in your soul? 


He Who sweetly bears your 
burdens, 

Let Him share your gladness too, 

Tell Him of the many blessings 

And the joy that comes to you! 


—Inez Clark Thorson 











inches from the partly ancient and 
partly modern pavement of the ba- 
silica and extends over the entire 
width of the main aisle immediately 
in front of the high altar of rose- 
violet color. Around this hallowed 
rock kneel the pilgrims from many 
lands; prayers and hymns rise at 
this spot to the throne of Him Who 
for our sake became man in order 
that we might be saved from. the 
race-guilt incurred by Adam’s sin 
There is something extraordinarily 
touching in this tribute, which is so 
spontaneous and so full of deep 
conviction and devotion. Once more 
the pilgrims seem to see passing be- 
fore their eves the dread details of 
that Holy Thursday night, when in 
this very Garden and on this very 
Rock the sweat of the Man-God be- 
came as drops of blood trickling 
down upon this very rock; then, too, 
they seem to hear the voice of their 
Agonizing Saviour, saying: “Father, 
if Thou wilt, remove this chalice 


from Me. But vet not My will, but 
Thine be done” (Luke 22, 42). 


According to tradition, the Gar 
den of Gethsemane was a portion ot 
the property of SS. Joachim an 
Anne, which, descending naturall, 
to their only daughter, was at that 
time actually in possession of out 
Blessed Lady. This fact accounts 
for the regular use which Our Lord 
made of this spot as a place of 
privacy and prayer. Today, and 
since 1681, the Franciscans have 
been the custodians of this sacred 
property, and because of its sacred 
ness they observe stringent regula- 
tions as to admission and forbid 
even a leaf to be plucked from the 
sacred trees. The Garden, in which: 
is located the Basilica of the Agony, 
is situated about a furlong from St. 
Stephen’s Gate, and fifty yards to 
the east of all that now remains 
overground of the Cedron. Eight 
very ancient olive trees, with trunks 
fifteen to twenty feet in circum- 
ference, are still preserved. These 
venerable trees, although not iden- 
tically the same under which the 
apostles watched and slept, are at 
least shoots from those that were 
witnesses of the prayer and agony 
of our divine Saviour. 

On leaving the Basilica of the 
Agony, the pilgrims pass by the 
Tomb of our Blessed Lady, without 
Visiting it; this sanctuary has_be- 
come the property of the schismatics 
to the great pain and humiliation of 
Catholics. Slowly the pilgrim bod) 
reascend the road leading to the 
gate of the city. It is eleven o'clock! 
The pilgrms re-enter Casa Nova, in 
charge of the Franciscans, and their 
other respective lodgings, the or- 
phan children” return to — thei 
orphanages, and the Franciscan cus- 
todians to the Convent of St. Sav! 
our, their headquarters. This pil 
grimage, which is made entirely on 
foot, lasts nearly eight hours. It 
is true the pilgrims are all fatigued 
but their hearts are filled with joy 
and they return thanks to God for 
the favor of having been able to 
make such a touching and holy pil 


grimage over the steep and rugged 
roads of Mount Olivet. 
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The Lady in Blue 


NDY pulled the car into 

the parking lot and 

switched off the ignition. 
Standing at his left was the sta- 
mm wagon so he knew Parks was 
in. He muttered something to 
imself, then jumped from the 
ar and with long, giant strides 
landing field, past 
Hangar Number Five and to the 
small office building. 

He bounded into the office at 
the same rapid pace, ignored the 
secretary and entered the inner 
room where Parks was seated be- 
hind a large, walnut desk, smok- 
ing the usual cigar and studying 


crossed the 


ine blueprints. 
\ndy boldly approached the 
lesk and firmly placed his hands, 


Ims down, on the surface. 





threw his head back sud- 
enly. His cigar dropped from 
etween his teeth and ashes 
“What do 
you mean busting in here like 
this, Kern?” Parks demanded. He 
eldom called Andy by his last 


spread over the top. 


| wanna talk to you,” Andy 
uted back. He zipped open 
is leather windbreaker and sat 
. corner of the desk. 

‘arks settled back in his chair 
| retrieved his cigar. “All 
Get it off your 


night. (io ahead. 
\hy did you tell Marty Cor- 
was through?” Andy asked, 
tired at his employer. 
y did I tell... . I never 
»such thing!” 
iy did you tell Marty Cor- 
| was through?” Andy re- 
tated. He spoke firmly, his blue 
riveted on Parks. 
“But I didn’t tell... 
misinformed, son.” 
“Marty's my = friend! Marty 
wouldn't kid me,” Andy asserted. 
Marty said you told him I was 


st 


arg 


yy 


You've 





through and I'm here to get the 
story behind it.” 

It wasn’t unusual for a test 
pilot to bound into the office and 
blow off steam, Parks reflected 
But never in his thirteen years at 
the field had anyone implied that 
he was a victim of foul play of 
any sort on the part of the man- 
agement. Andy knew this too 
3ut Andy trusted Marty implic- 
itly and it never occurred to him 
that he might have misconstrued 
the meaning of Marty’s words 

“O. K.” Parks finally said. “S« 
you want to know exactly what | 
said to Marty.” 

“Exactly!” 

Parks took one 
his cigar. 


long drag on 
Then he blew the 
smoke up into the air. “First of 
all, get this straight, Kern,” he 
said as he tapped his cigar on the 
ashtray. “I didn’t mean to im- 
ply to Marty or anyone else that 
you were through.” 

“All right. All right. g 
on.” 


“Marty's going to fill my shoes 

That’s the 
the pilot su- 
pervisor takes over when a man- 
ager retires. And with that in 
mind { was discussing you and 
the other test pilots with Marty 
I recommended replacements 


in a couple of weeks 
usual procedure 


men fresh out of the Army Air 
Corps for you as well as for 
several others.” 

“And that to me means I'm 
washed up,” Andy bellowed 

“Don't be ridiculous, 
Parks “Flying: Yes. 
you better cut down on test work 
cut it out all together But 
you're not through. You're the 
guy who's got to take over from 
Marty.” 

“I'd never take over from Mar- 
ty. I'ma flyer, not a straw boss 
And I'll fly till my dying day.” 


Kern,” 


argued 


By Guy S. Harris 


Parks narrowed his eyes and 
wrinkled his forehead. “How old 
are you, Kern?” 

“As if you didn’t know,” Andy 
replied. “Thirty.” 

“Most pilots retire from test 
flying when they're twenty-six. 
That is, if they don’t crack up be- 
fore then.” 

“I'll never crack up , 
Andy vowed. 


a ship,’ 


Parks 


“T’ve messed in this 


“Don't say that Kern,” 
warned him. 
dare-devil business too long to 
take that for a cinch. But the bug 
got me just like it gets every guy 
who ever sat in a cockpit and I 
never had sense to get out of it. 
Remember Stacey Nelson? Sta- 
cey sat right where you're sitting 
now on the corner of my desk, 
six months ago and said the same 
thing 
Today there’s a widow living in 
the Nelson house on 
Avenue.” 

“But Stacey was wild. He lost 
his head in the air lots of times,” 
Andy argued, trying desperately 


No, he'd never crack up. 


Branning 


to expel from his mind the horror 
that entered when he remembered 
Stacey's accident. 

“And so have you once or 
twice.’ 

“But I brought my ship back, 
didn’t I? Every time. Lady luck 
sticks to me, Parks. That Miss 
Upthere that is supposed to be so 
treacherous don’t fool with my 
Lady Luck.” 

“Kern, you’re not so foolish as 
to go rabbit’s-footing up there in 
the clouds, are you?” Parks said 
with astonishment 

Andy didn't answer him. He 
rose and walked toward the big 
window that looked 
Several hun- 


expansive 
out onto the field 
dred yards over the field a new 
ship was being towed out of a 
hanger and onto the field. It was 
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"O.K.” Parks finally 


another odd-looking ship. The 
wings tilted back and curved 
slightly upward at the rear: like 
a bird about to make a sudden 
dive through the clouds down 
toward the earth. It was wrapped 
in sheet aluminum which reflect- 
ed the bright morning sun more 
fully than a mirror 

“The new Marker ship?” Andy 
asked 

“That's it.” Parks said. He was 
standing directly beside Andy 
now and his hand rested on An 
dy’s shoulder 

“The one [ take up tomorrow 2" 

“No not you = 

\ndy spun around 

“T changed the schedule, Kern,” 
Parks said firmly 

“What do you mean, you 
hanged the schedule.” Andy de 
manded. “That baby was prom- 
ised to me a year ago when the 
plans were first drawn up.” 

“TL took another good look at 
the blueprints this morning and I 
changed my mind,” Parks went 
on. “You see, Andy, witha 





panel 








said. “So you want to know exactly what 


and gauge construction like that 
one you've got to be quicker than 
any two men ever hoped to be. 
You've got to be exceptionally 
quick, and that a one-man job. 

no co-pilot. The Army trained 
men for this sort of thing and I 
was fortunate enough to get my 
hands on a former Lieutenant 

“Listen, Parks,” Andy pleaded 
“You can't cut my life-line off 
like that.” 

“It's better that I cut it off on 
the ground than have that Miss 
Upthere slap you in the face 
while vou’re in that ship and send 
you spiriling downward . tail- 
spinning in a flaming mass of 
metal and wood.” 

“But, Parks . my Lady 
Luck. és 

“But you've got Eleanor and 
the little guy to think of,” Parks 
argued. “Do I have to do all 
your thinking for you? Andy, 
you've changed in so many ways 
lately I can’t quite figure you out 
You're smoking heavier than ever 


And how do I know 





these days. 





I said to Marty?” 


you're not doing a bit of drinking 
on the side which is definitely 
against the rules?” 

“IT never touch a drop weeks 
before a flight.” 

“My job isn’t to kill flyers. 
Kern,” Parks said. “My job ts to 
keep them healthy and happy and 
their families as well. Aw, stop 
making this difficult for me, Kern 
You'd never believe what I'm 
about to tell you about old Parks. 
but I pray for you guys when 


you're up there, ‘cause [ got no 
way of knowing whether you 
pray for yourselves or not.” Ee 
pulled open his desk drawer and 
brought out a rosary which he 
laid across the glass. ‘Whenever 
one of you test pilots take off on 
a flight, this pair of beads goes 
into my hands and_ stays ther 
until it’s over with. That’s why 
you never see me out on the fie! 
for the take-off. In other word: 
| do more worrying over guys 
like you than [ sometimes think 
you're worth.” 


“That’s kind of hard to take 
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“After 
vou did schedule me 


ndy mellowed 
t fight tomorrow. Let me 
one last trip and | 
I'll stay on the ground 
with 


and be content 


ob | 


promise, Parks, 


irks glanced at the beads ly 
is desk. “Well—if my 
tue will trust your lady 


\ndy jumped to his feet, “Gee! 


nks, Parks. Thanks!” 

But I’m holding you to that 
nise!” 

\lv word's as good as gold 


ly strode through the door 
went out. 

he left the house the 
rning he didn’t tell Elea 


He never 


ien 


¢ Was gol 


ng up. 

er when he was going up 
it wasn’t right, but when 
she always broke up some- 
ind wasn’t the same for a 
fter. Andy never 
knowing she worried the 


could 


iv she did 
he ship was sitting there in 
sunlight again when Andy 


lked across the 


field. His 
read 8:55 and the take-off 
scheduled for 9:00, Several 
irker’s craftsmen were there 
ship the last 
Parks, 
uous by his absence. 
signal, Andy climbed into 
ockpit He checked the 
He noted the instruments 


S 


once- 
as usual, was con- 


re all floating smoothly and 
the sandbags had all been 


ed and tied. It was a crafty 
i } ’ : 
alright. He'd have to make 
t altimeter count this being 


ist chance to make any sort 
record 


} 


\nd what was more, 
lave to bring this ship down 
me No crack-ups at 
ate stage in the game. 

€ signalman dropped the flag 

\ndy started releasing the 
K AS he taxied the plane 
‘te runway he saw Parks 
nding in the window holding 


piece 


Bg string of beads. Andy 


led, his 


lace expressionless, 


then pulled back the stick and 
left the ground 

He was in his own world 
again a maze of blue at first 
next clouds and a wonderment of 
Chen 
from 
a valley of whiteness to an olive 


whiteness in all directions 


there was a transformation 





Graymoor 


An open view, 
A valley too, 
A field of fragrant flowers. 


An azure sky, 
A wild bird’s ery, 


A burst of summer showers. 


The stars at night, 
A mountain's height, 


A giant cross that towers. 


A pilgrim’s road, 
The friar’s robe, 
Sweet sound of chanted Hours. 


A mountain shrine, 
A soft bell’s chime 
And _pilgrim’s 


homely, fervent 


prayers. 


O Ged above, 
True source of love, 


In these I feel Thy powers! 
—Fra. Cuthbert, S. A. 











atmosphere where the vapor from 
the plane was converted into a 
At this height he 
mask on 


smoke-like gas 
slipped his 

tighter. He while, 
then braced himself and_ started 


oxvgen 
coasted a 


for the climb that was to count 

Now was the time to start talk 
Now was the 
talked he 


presence some 


ing to lady luck 
time but while he 
couldn't feel her 
how. He couldn't laugh at Miss 
Upthere unless lady luck gave 
him a hand, but lady luck wasn't 
anywhere to be found. He started 
to call the altitude over the radio 
to the ground crew Twenty-six 
twenty-six 


thousand, thousand 


and fifty, twenty-eight... . the 


repetition ot numbers 


Looking out. the 


noticed the wings were still hold 


ing fast, although 
ture could be noted ft 
mospheric pressure 
lady, wherever vou are 


are you hiding 


but he couldn't feel that presence 


security he 
that his courage demanded 
“Where are you hiding today 
he muttled under his 
mask. Come on out 
ting thirty thousand and I’ 


never telt s 


What was that? The ship jumped 


Did the sandbags shiit? We're 
almost on the side now. Come 
on, lady, where are you? Holy 
Mary, Mother of God 

“What was that I just said: 


Holy Holy Mary, Mother 


(sod, pray for us sinners 


He finished the prayer uncon 


sciously 
repeating it fervently 


over again 


security began to come to him 


even as the plane seemed to m 
more to the left every second 
He felt dizzy now 


struments in the panel 


one violent lunge he pulled 


back and the plane nosed back- 


ward. “I've got to hang on! I’ve 
got to hang on! Holy Mary 
Mother of God, I’ve got to hang 
on Mother in heaven, be my 


helper in distress!” 


Down, down the ship went out 
of the olive pastures into the field 
“Oh, my God, I am 


of white 


heartilv sorrv for having offended 


thee. But I detest all my sins 


Slowly the earth came up to meet 


the ship. Strange earth though 
not the field he was 


Next, inky night and oblivion 


\When he opened his eyes agai 
he looked upon a strange man in 
a white coat and a woman wh 
“Don't 


trv to move,” the woman said 


wore a small white cap 


’ 
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irritated 
him so he snapped the radio off 
window he 


a slight curva 
om the at 
Come on out 
\\ here 
Miss Upthere 
stared in at him from every side 








called lady luck 


oxygen 


We're hit 


» alone in my lite 


Then he found himselt 
over and 
Slowly that sense of 


He had t 
strain his eves to notice the in 
Then his 
hands froze on the stick and witl 


seeking 




















ane 
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She was clearing off a table upon 
which still stood a crucifix 

The door opened now and 
heavy steps spoke of someone ap 
proaching the foot of the bed. Mo- 
mentarily Parks was looking at 
him, smiling dimly. “Hello, 
Andy * 

“I messed it up, didn’t 1?” 
Andy spoke with much _ effort. 
“Where's Eleanor? Does she. . .” 

“She sat up with you all night. 
She’s resting in a room down the 
hall. The nurse went to call her.” 

“Tl I'll be all right?” 

“Sure—you'll be all right. It’s 
mostly broken bones, plus the facial 
burns.” 

“TL don’t remember much 

“You ended up sixty miles 
south of the field, crashing into a 
cattle shelter in a pasture,” Parks 
explained. “Right now you're in 
a hospital in Dayton. We'll move 
you home to St. Anthony’s in a 
couple of days oy 

“T don’t) remember much 
Andy repeated “I remember 
thirty-two thousand.” 

“The altimeter froze at thirty- 
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two thousand. It read that in the 
wreckage.” 

“IT met someone up there, 
Parks,” Andy said. “I met your 
Lady in blue. Mine didn’t seem 
to want to make that trip with 
me. But yours came along. Did 
you send Her, Parks?” 

Parks tried to speak, but when 
he opened his mouth nothing 
came forth. 

“She’s quite a Lady, Parks,” 
(Andy went on. “I can’t see why 
I ever lost track of Her in the 
first place. I could still be a crack 
test pilot at the age of fifty. She 
stuck by me.” 

Parks took one of Andy’s ban- 
daged hands in his. “I’m glad 
you found Her again, Andy. In 
the flying game I’ve always found 
Her to be important, just like she 
is in anything we do. It’s going 
to make Eleanor happy too, 
knowing there’s a new Blue Lady 
in your life. Well... . I’m going 
outside now. I hear Eleanor com- 
ing down the hall. Don’t forget 
to tell Eleanor about finding the 


Lady again 
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We commend to the prayers of our Readers the souls of the faithful 
departed and particularly the deceased Subscribers and their near Rela- 
tives whose deaths have been reported to us during the last month. For 
them collectively a Set of Thirty Masses will be said. 


Sister Mary Carmella Lonergan, Sis- 
ter M. Eucharia, Paul J. Diveny 

Elizabeth Hahn, Lawrence W. Gun- 
derson, Gerald) KF. Gunderson, Mrs. 
Marv | Atkinson, John Cunnabell, 
John J. Hines, Mrs. Kathryn Fox, 
Mrs. Christine Ringwold, Mrs. C. M. 


Yale, Aquilin Roth, Jane Boylan, Mrs. 
Susie Cassidy O'Farrell, James Mce- 
\uley, Mrs. Elizabeth M. Folts, Daniel 
J. Maher, Mary A. Fitzgerald, Robert 
E. Moran, Frank B. Gallagher, Clifford 
B. Thurber, Mrs. Nan Eckhard, John 
C. Ward, James Aloysius Grace 











PERPETUAL NOVENA 


at 


ST. ANTHONY’S 
SHRINE 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
Everyone who pauses to give a 


little thought to the mystery of 
human origin and human destiny, 


cannot but feel the need « 
prayer and the spiritual help it 
gives. Thereby one realizes 
the majesty and perfection of 
God and how dependent we are 
in all things on His goodness 


The present chaotic conditions 
have had the effect of chastening 
the spirit and recalling many) 
back to a stronger and holier cd 
pendence on prayer to Almighty 
God in temporal as well as spirit 
ual needs. That this is so ts ev! 
dent in the many petitions sent 
us for remembrance in the No 
venas of prayer constantly as 
cending to heaven from Saint 
Anthony's Shrine at Graymoor 
invoking through the beloved 
Saint of Padua, whom the Christ- 


the 


Child so loved and honored, 
} 


benign favor of God the Father 

God does, in His goodness 
give us many, many temporal 
favors in answer to prayer; but 
our prayer must always carr) 
the condition “if this is in ac 
cord with Thy will and for my 
spiritual welfare.” 


Petitions for remembrance 
our Perpetual Novena at St. An 
thony’s Shrine should be ad 


dressed: Franciscan Friars of the 


Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison 


New York 

















The Gate of Ge 


ittempt to draw up a 
Allied policy to- 
js Germany must be based 
lamental fact that today 
. divided into two entirely 


ructive 


sectors: the Russian zone 
n, and the territory oc- 


the three Western 





Pow 
Germany thus simply reflects an- 
that Russia—with the 
wiescence of the Anvlo- 
| . Powers—today holds under 
‘ i the Red Army 60 per 
. pe’s territory and 4) 
és { Europe's population, a 
tel t the consequences of which for 
a rope and the world cannot vet be 
re mate \lmost exactly the same 
German territory 13 
“ Russian rule — and 
a | e does not only mean 
ny | s territory is separated by an 
le- | 1 trom the rest of the 
ty | that in this territory 
Communism are 
V 

- iwhing this is has been 
a x the months of  so- 
tnt ed “joint occupation.” The Rus 
Jor : not even allowed Allied 
ved : VIhed newspapermen into 
ist- j that today events in 
t] : esden, Halle, Weimar, 

ae os 





own to the outside 
se cities were situated 
| Siberia. 

ws as the Russians 
art have allowed to leak out 
aK t only is the Russian 
my : upation being thorough! 
| te Iso reveals the following 
\ll immovable land is 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

{ 


5 ted to Communist “agrarian 


the European gauge of 





: ot Tauway tracks is widened to the 
: ssian-A static 


gauge; the entire 


> either deported—like 
tle—into the depths of 





By Olle Strasser 


1k 





Editor’s Note: 


There is much conflict of opin- 
ion as to the policy which the 
United States and its war-time 
allies should pursue to bring about 
a stable and orderly adjustment of 
affairs in war-wracked Germany. 
This article, written a few weeks 
ago for the Catholic Herald (Lon- 
don) by Mr. Strasser, a German 
Catholic political leader, who 
broke with Hitler in 1930, sets 
forth the outlines of a construct- 
ive policy which has much to com- 
mend it. 











Russia or is subjected to general 


slavery; there does not exist even a 
remote semblance of anv freedom of 
speech or any democratic public 


activity. So far the Western Powers 
] ] 


have not dared to demand the 


slightest influence in the Russian 
alone to act 


only heard 


zone of occupation let 
there. 
the mouth of th 


Thev have from 


British Prime 
Minister (who shared the respons 
bility for Yalta and Potsdam) that 
according to his information terrible 
things were happening behind the 
“iron curtain.” 
The Russians, on 


have very clever! 





secure for themseives, directly or 
indirectly, access and possibility 
action in the three occupation zones 


Not only 


wheers and 


of the Western Powers 
are numerous Russian 
function 


commissions ling there 


Frankfort-on-Main thev have even 
established their own Hl. ().—but 
by energetic policy Moscow even 
succeeded to incorporate in the Pots 
dam Agreement a clause securing 
for Russia decisive influence in a’l 
three occupation zones of the West 
ern Powers. Point 9 of para. + of 
the Potsdam Agreement states that 


“certain necessary 


(Gserman central 
with State 
secretaries as heads shall be estab- 
lished, particularly 
ments of 


administrative — offices 
in the depart- 
finance, transport, news 
service, foreign trade and = indus- 
try.” A further Russian proposal 
to establish, at once, in Berlin, a 
German Central Administration was 
not accepted ; on the other hand, the 
Russians succeeded in establishing, 
in principle, the economic and _ poli- 
tical unity of the Reich territory 
(needless to say, without the raped 
25 per cent in the East) and in ear- 
marking for it the above-mentioned 
central oftices of administration. 


Russian policy immediately pur- 
sued further the 


gained and consequently established 


advantage thus 


in Berlin a so-called “Reich Govern- 
ment” (nominated exclusively by 
Marshal Zhukov), in whose eleven 
portfolios are included the adminis- 
trative departments provided for im 
the Potsdam Declaration. Thus, 


when Point 9/T\ 


Is put into opera 


he Russians will be able to 
resent a ready-made central organ 
m and—still more important 
Communist candidates 
It is this situation which—on the 
surface at any rate—prompted De 
( s demand that the Ruhr ter- 


uld be exc luded from a 


Lye central administration, be- 
cause otherwise German industry 

uld be dependent upon Russia. 
De Gaulle is right with this reserva- 


Hon; every authority. emanating 

mm Berlin today would mean that 
Russia's direct or indirect influence 
would extend to the three occupa 
tion zones of the Western Powers 
s well—while the latter, in turn, 
vould not be allowed anv influence 

the Russian zone 

This raises the following funda 


mental question, a positive answer 
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to which by London and Washing 
ton (and Paris) ts the basis for any 
positive policy in Germany. Do the 
Western Powers desire the whoi 
of Germany to come under Russian 
domination and thus 9 sooner. o1 
later become Communist ? 

Poday we Germans are so com 
pletely the object of policy that we 
can neither influence — the 





mental decision of the Western 
Powers nor can we make anv deci 
sion of our own Phe Gsermans in- 
side the Reich are to such extent 
under the strain of occupation that 
they are doubly cautious not to ex 
hibit their own wishes and inten 
tions. Thev alwavs have to bear in 
mind the possibility that Moscow's 
policy of including the entire Reich 
territory in Russia's orbit mav be 
realized in one form or another 
Therefore, until London and Wash- 
ington (and Paris) have made this 
fundamental decision no expres 
sion of political will among the 
German people will be possible, let 
alone become visible 

Let us assume the Western 
Powers’ decision will be on Mos 
cow’s lines, i.e., the Western Powers 
will continue along the path on 
which they set out at Potsdam: 
They hand over to a German Cen 
tral Administration in Berlin (under 
Russian-Communist influence) po 
lice or administrative authority 
over the three Western zones: the, 
restrict political activity in their oc 
cupation zones to parties of the 
Left; they disenfranchise ofticialls 
millions of Germans; thev enforce 
a political vacuum or, at least, poli 
tical onesidedness by dismissing 
“reactionary” industrialists, civil 
servants, doctors (the term “re- 
actionarv” is used here exclusively 
for the non-members of the Hitler 
Party)—then victory of a Com- 
munist-led “popular front” in’ the 
three Western zones is unavoidabl 
and Germany as a whole will sooner 
or later become a Russian sphere of 
influence. It is only human nature 
that then even many non-Com- 
munist Germans will become re- 
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signed and try to make the most tor 
themselves and for Germany in that 
power-political situation. 


If, however, the Western Power 


decision is against direct or indirect 
abandonment of Germany t IKUs 
sia the necessity for the follow 

! 1 ] + 
measures becomes self-evidet 


1. The fact of Germany’ 
Europe's) division is accepted as a 
temporary phenomenon and mad 
the basis of thetr own policy In 
other words, the Western Powers 
allow Russia as little possibility ot 
influence in their zones of occupa 
tion as Russia offers the Wester 
Powers in the Russian zone 

2. No German central Govern 
ment or central administration or 
anv central authority is established 
or recognized Any such central 
authority. in) Berlin) would” onk 
serve to open the Western zones to 
Russian influence without simul- 
taneously offering the Western 
Powers similar opportunities in. the 
Russian zone 

3. Just as the Russian occupa 
tion authorities logically estab 
lished a German control administra 
tion for the entire Russian zone of 
occupation so must the three West 
ern Powers establish a German cen 
tral authority for the three Western 
zones. In this respect it is of deci 
sive importance that these three ox 
cupation zones should be merged 
into one single economic administra 
tive and cultural unit at once. This 
does) not necessarily imply any 
change in the military occupation of 
these zones. 

+. Just as the Russians are s\ 
tematically propagating and putting 
into practice, in their zone, the poli 
tical, economic and cultural ideas of 
Communism, so must the Western 
Powers on their part propagate and 
put into practice, im the Western 
half of Germany, the ideas of 
Democracy. It is tragic-comic today 
to see how in the Western zones the 
Communists are petted, while there 
can be no question of German 
capitalists being treated similarly in 
the Russian zone. Certain as it is 
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that the Western Powers are nm 
a position to dictate to the Russi 
in the Russian zone, they ougiit 
in their own region, to apr 

wn democratic standard 

The Western Powers m 


range at the earliest possibi 
ment in their three zones 
mocratic elections in whi 
German men and = women 
twentv-one have a vote The 
sible emergence of a Nazi Pa 
such elections would not only « 
tute no danger, it would, on th 
trary, be desirable. Thus suct 
ments and their activities woul 
come known to the Allied aut 

© From such elections a x 
inely democratic representatior 
the people would emerge wh 
turn, would elect a represent 
(german Government Phe 
lemocratic structure of this 
ernment and Parliament wou 
the best guarantee that i wou 
completely overshadow the Russia 
sponsored “East-German (10) 
ment.” 

Chis freelv-elected German ¢ 
ernment—even if its scope under 
circumstances might remain limited 
for vears to one half of Germa: 
should be vested by the Allies 
the necessary authority to mak 
really responsible decisions—net 


less to emphasize under All 


supervision and under continue 
purely military occupation as 
and as long as this may be 
sidered necessary for security 

7. Opening the frontiers betweer 
(Germany and her neighbors, | et 
mark, Holland, Belgium, [Luxen 
bourg, France, Switzerland 
Austria, in order to ensure 4 
vitalizing of material and spiritu 
goods which more than anytlning 


Ilse, will contribute to normalizing 


e 
conditions in general 


It will depend on the decistons 


within the nert few months, by 
don and Washington (and Pat 

whether or not the Western Power>, 
having won the war, wil! alse wid 
the peace. 
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S KENNY hadn't taken 
the letter out and read it 
ia long time because she 


raid of the memories it would 


ind of the rebuke it would 


hold. But now she spread 


er lap as she sat on the edge 


and steeled herself to 
Mom,” her son had writ- 
will introduce my wife 
| have asked her to go to 
use she will need vou. She 
ne, or will be, when I am 
\nd | thought perhaps, for 
u would sort of take 
her for me, at least, unul 
haby ts born. 
sorry that I hurt you in 


ny a non-Catholic but war 


ngs up and there was not 
her to take instruction 
is well-disposed  to- 


he taith and I feel sure, tha: 


ur guidance, things will 
all right. 4 
was more but Mrs. Kenny 
ul further. She knew it 
rt anvway It was just 
ad hoped in reading it 
some little clue to why 
led her son in his las 


led the letter with thin 


she remembered the 
come like a ray of 
her darkened life. She 
ling so utterly alone 
+} 


gy the telegram = and 
lay had been worse. 

it Jimmy's regiment 
wk to town and there 
de. She hadn't gone 
knew if she had her 
break. And then 
‘ge afternoon, Mimi had 
i last message from 





she had never thought 
rain. And suddeniv 
harren anymore. 


She had a daughter to love now and 
the hope of another little Jimmy to 
hold in ‘her arms. 

She remembered other days that 
followed too. Sundays, when Mim, 
with complete devotion, would hear 
Mass with her and remain quietly 
thougthful the rest of the day. 
Week nights, when sitting before a 
eozy fire, they would often speak of 
Jimmy, sharing the loss of the man 
they both loved. Mimi never tired 
of hearing little incidents of his 
childhood, and everything about him 
since he had gone from her was 
precious to his mother. 

Mimi had told her of how they 
had met—in an air raid shelter in 
England. (Mrs. Kenny had heard 
it before, but it was about Jimmy, 
therefore always interesting); and 
how they both had known. they 
loved each other, from the start. Of 
his talking to her of his religion, his 
worry because she was not of the 
same faith. “But I wanted to he- 
come a Catholic after knowing 
Jimmy.” she had said with an eager 
light in her brown eves. “He was 
such a real, honest person.” 

Yes, and she had. been sincere 
about wanting to become a Catholic, 


} 


Mrs. Kennv_ reflected, up unt:! 


about a month ago. Then gradually 
she had lost interest and now she 
didn't even go to Mass 


The slight billowing of the cur 
tains at her window, caused by the 
evening breeze, drew her attention 
for a moment. They were dainu 
airy things looking as fragile as 
spun cobwebs as fragile as Minn 
herself, who had made them. But 
appearances are not always what 
ther seem, Mrs. Kenny thought 
For instance, in spite of her delicate 
look, Mimi had been able to go and 
do menial work at the slovenly W1 


liamson’s. She had gone there to 


night, and because of it, thev had 
their first quarrel 

Mrs. Kenny had been getting 
ready tor Benediction and had 
mildly suggested that Mimi come 
along. But Mimi had answered: 

“Not tonight, Mother. Mrs. Wil- 
liamson is sick, and I’m going over 
there.” 

And Mrs. Kenny had felt indig- 
nation rise in her like a flame. “You 
mean to say you'd prefer to go to 2 
hovel like that than to the House of 
God ?” 

Mimi's voice 

“But I do 
believe that the Williamson's need 
me more than the Church does to- 
night.” 

“Need you,” Mrs 
said scathingly 


“T didn’t say that.” 
was low and controlled 


Kenny had 
“There are organ- 
izations for people like that.” 

Mimi's soft 
mouth curled scornfully over the 


“(Organizations '” 


word “You depend on them a lot, 
don't vou?” 
The remark hit home, and beside 
herself. Mrs. Kenny had blurted, “Tf 
forbid vou to go there, Mimi.” 

But Mimi had gone nevertheless. 


She had simply walked out 


fears s wlv wet the tolded let- 


ter Mrs. Kenny held in her hands 
She had failed. Yake care of her 
for me, her son had written and 

stea he had ended by antagoniz- 
ing Ins voung write \fter four 
months of near success too 


If it hadn't been for those awful 
Williamson's, she thought, snapping 
| 


the last tear trom her eyelashes in 


sudden anger. People like that were 


a tl rn 1 the side of a decent com 
munity Phe father was a no-good 
fellow who neglected his famuly 
ind their house was an evesore 
Phev 1 be on t MOVE, 





some- 


Mavbe she'd be able to do 
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thing about it. Meanwhile, with 
tact, she’d try to win Mimi to her 
way of thinking. She'd be having 
her baby soon anyway. 

The little clock on her bedside 
table pointed to ten as she put the 
letter in the top drawer. Mimi 
should be home. Supposing some- 
thing happened to her in that place 
or if she slipped and fell on her way 
home? She shouldn't have let her 
go. She should demand that Mimi 
take care of herself, if only for the 
reason that she was carrving her 
son’s child. Take care of her foi 
me. Well, she would. She wouid 
go over there now herself, and bring 
her home. 

+ * * * 

There was a dim light filtering 
through the edges of a ragged blind 
as Mrs. Kenny went up the rickety 
front steps of the Williamson's. 
Her anger mounted as she thought 
of Mimi trying to climb such 
treacherous things in her condition. 
It made her determine to do some- 
thing. Mavbe she could have tie 
house condemned, 

She knocked loudly on the door, 
and almost instantly it was opened 

.. by Mimi. 

“Mimi...” Mrs. Kenny said 
sharply, but Mimi had her finger to 
her lips in a hushing gesture. 

Then Mrs. Kenny's eyes flicked 
to a corner of the squalid room and 
stayed there. Mrs. Williamson lay 
on a couch with her eyes closed, her 
tortured features telling all too 
well the story of pain. 

“Asthma,” Mimi explained 
briefly. 

Mrs. Kenny forced herself to step 
through the doorway, her eyes still 
on the sick woman. “Where's her 
husband ?” she asked. 

“In jail,” Mimi’s words were 
clipped. 

“Has she had a doctor?” 


“He was here tonight. He gave 
her a hypodermic. That’s why she’s 
resting easy.” 

A sleepy cry came from the other 
room. Mrs. Williamson _ stirred, 
opened her eyes. 

“The baby,” she said through 
blue lips. 

Mimi smiled reassuringly at her. 
“Dreaming, I guess. gut I'll go 
and see to her.” 

As Mimi left, Mrs. Williamson 
sighed profoundly. “God bless her,” 
she murmured. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Kenny said involun- 
tarily. 

Mrs. Williamson looked dazedly 
in her direction, recognized her. 
“Mrs. Kenny,” she said puzzled. 
She tried to rouse herself, “I’m 
sorry I've been a _ 

But Mrs. Kenny held up her 
hand. “Don’t worry,” she said and 
smiled. “You mustn’t worry. Just 
get well.” 

Mimi came back into the room 
then. “The baby was just dream- 
ing,” she said going over to the sick 
woman. 

“Go home and get some sleep, 
Mimi,” Mrs. Kenny’s voice cut 
sharply across the room. 

Mimi turned quickly, “I’m sorry, 
Mother. But [I can’t leave Mrs. 
Williamson alone.” 

“Who said anything about leaving 
her alone?” Mrs. Kenny was tak- 
ing off her coat. “Now you go 
home and get some sleep, do you 
hear ?”’ 

Mimi's stare of amazement slowly 
relaxed into a smile. QObediently 
she picked up her coat from the back 
of a chair 

“Good night, Mrs. Williamson,” 
she said. “You'll be all right now.” 

Then she smiled at her mother- 
in-law as she walked to the door. 
“Good night, Mom,” she said. 








Our manifold activities in missionary and other works entail a vast 
amount of correspondence with a consequent heavy outlay for postage. 
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The Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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OUR NEIGHBORS, THE KOREANS 
By F. D. David. New York: | 
Afar Press. 35 cents 
This booklet appears at an opportun: 

moment, when many eyes are focused 

n the “Bright Star of the Orient 

land of the Korean people It give 

the general reader a concise survey of 
the history, daily life and aspirations 
of the Korean people. Much of 
material contained in this new Mar) 
knoll publication is based on 

spot” reporting by missionaries; add 

tional information is the result 


holarly research. The author 


instructor on the staff of Wellesle 
and Smith Colleges before becoming 
Maryknoll Sister, and clarit 
keynote of her style. Bb. M 


FRANCES SCHERVIER, MOTHER 
OF THE POOR and WORDs 0} 
FRANCES SCHERVIER edit 


By Sister Pauline, O. S. FF. H 





well, Ohio: Franciscan Sisters 
\ widening network of hospitals 
the sick poor 1s the bequest of Mott 


our day | 


Frances Schervier t 


story of her life is told with touching 
affection by a Sister of the congrega 
tion she founded in the nineteent! 
tury Germany. The collection ot 


sayings proves that the active life need 





not be a hindrance to the purs 
real sanctity A. I 


ROSES FROM MEXICO. By Ethel 
Cook Eliot. New York: Macmillan 
$1.75 
The story of the Virgin of Guada- 

lupe has been told many times 

and never grows less beautiful with the 
telling Here we have a_novelized 
rendition of the tale of the miraculk 

appearance of Our Lady of the 1 

icas to a Mexican peon when th 

Christian faith was young on the west 

ern continent. The author catcl 

up in the atmosphere of prin 

Mexico, and opens for us the heart 

and minds of converts to a new-teout 

faith that has no bounds to its marvel 


ous beauty. 
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Books We Recommend 


DARK WAS THE WILDERNESS, 

\ and Dorothy 
the fictionized account of 
the Huron 
the 
iround Ontario, Canada, 
Bay. While 
Wilderness” is a 


O'Grady 


tianizing of 
The setting 1s in 
" the Georgian 
irk Was the 

contains 


much factual 


ition especially regarding 

sm of such men as Father 
if and Father Jogues and 
hands of 


$2.00 


artyrdom at the 


North American Indians 
A NEWMAN TREASURY. Selec- 
tions from the Prose Works of 
John Henry Cardinal Newman. 
hosen and edited by Charles F 
art $4.00 


YOURSELF AND THE NEIGH- 
BORS. By Seumas MacManus 
This book, MacManus’ 
piece, is redolent of Ireland. its 
and laughter, its poetry, 
and romance. Here are 
the priest and schoolmaster, the 
tnker and tailor, the lovable, the 
quaint and the humorous neigh- 
a townland in Donegal 

$2.00 


master- 


love 


pathos 


bors of 


SONGS FOR SINNERS. By Hugh 


F. Blunt. Religious poetry, in- 
uding the Stations of the Cross 
Ts $1.00 


A LAD OF THE O’FRIELS. By 


Seumas MacManus. A_ homely 
novel of Irish country life. Time- 
less in its appeal. This American 
edition comes after a W year 
period of constant popularity in 

$2.00 


THE HOUSE ON HUMILITY 
STREET. Memories of the North 
American College in Rome. By 
Ma . $3.00 


Doherty 


POPE PIUS XII—Priest and 
Statesman. A Biography. This 
compact biography of the reign 
ing Pontiff abounds with life and 
color. Written by the well-known 
Catholic journalist Kees van Hoek. 
it unfolds the charming story of 
Eugenio Pacelli’'s youth and earli 
est aspirations; it the 

historic peace of the Nuncio with 

the Kaiser and his government 
during the Great War; it de 
scribes his personal courage in the 
face of 


recounts 


threats; it analyses his 
diplomacy as Secretary of State; 
it follows him on spectacular and 
$2.00 


eventiul journeys 


HOUSE OF BREAD. By C. J 
Eustace. A_ personal excursion 
back through the past thirteen 
years, during which the author, a 
convert to the Catholic Church, 
traces the cumulative effect of the 
Church's doctrine and dogma upon 
the liberal background and phil 
sophy of his voutl $2.25 

CATECHISM COMES TO LIFE. 
By Rev. Stephen Aylward. A book 
that will be found very valuable 
to Catholic teachers, whether in 
public or parochial $1.00 

SONGS OF CREELABEG. Poems 
of Irish life and character by the 

P. J. Car 

$1.00 


well-known poet, Rev 
roll, ©. Ss, ¢ 


THE STORY OF THE IRISH 
RACE. By Mac Manus 
(New revised edition.) A popular 
history of Ireland and her people 
from earliest times 
1944. Here are all the romance, 
tragedy, poetry, pathos and glory 
that the Green Isle’s 
extraordinary story. It reads like 

Indexed $3.50 


Seumas 


right up to 


distinguish 


a classic novel 


Send Orders With Remittance to: 
THE GRAYMOOR PRESS 


Peekskill, N. Y. 


THROUGH THE YEAR WITH 


CHRIST. A book that shou'd be 
Kept within easy reach and con 
sulted daily, to inspire you in your 
efforts, to strengthen your joys, 
ind to console you in adversity. A 
elptul, inspiring, and stimulating 
book for young and old. A gift 
hat will last a lifetime Beaut 
tuily bound, title stamped in gold 
letters $1.00 


COTTAGE ON THE CURVE. By 


Mary Lamers, will be read with 
mterest by juvenile groups on the 
9 to Il vear old level It is the 
Story of a modern America 
family—Mom, Dad, and the four 
children, and their live monkey 
during a vacation period at Oak 
Lake $1.75 


UNITED FOR FREEDOM, edited 


by the Rev. Leo R 


Ward, C.S.¢ 
With the increasing interest in 
ooperatives, there should be a 
ready reception for this title which 


a series of writings by 17 ar 


held $2.50 
THE GOLDEN YEARS, by the 
Rev. Joseph Husslein, SJ., is the 


story of a good Christian wife and 


mother and her devotions to and 


reflections the Holy Family 


This 1s a splendid contribution in 
the field) of spiritual writing 
$1.75 


EXCELLENCE IN ENGLISH. By 
Charles J. Callan, O. P. (in col- 
laboration with Frank H. Callan.) 
An able and comprehensive work 
on English prose with examples 
from 46 classic English and Ameri 
can authors, including copious ex- 
cerpts from Newman, Stevenson, 
Ruskin, Emerson, Lincoln. Carlyle, 
3urke, Johnson, Swift, Dryden, 


Bacor $4.00 
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(\ The Aue Maria our 


k= * Featuring a Dramatization of the 
if {4 
Let Your Radio Bring You This Most Interesting and 
Inspiring Program 
REGULARLY EVERY SUNDAY 
on 
WMEX—Boston at 7:30 P. M WWL—New Orleans at 9 A. M. 
WWDC—Washington at 7 P. M WIP—Philadelphia at 7:00 P. M. 
WMCA—New York at 8:30 P. M WEW-—St. Louis at 7:30 A. M. 
WAGE-—Syracuse at 10:00 A. M KOV—Pittsburgh at 11:30 A. M. 
KDTH—Dubuque at 2:30 P. M KGFJ—Los Angeles at 9:00 P. M. 


And also on many other stations throughout the country. Consult your local pro- 


gram for the day and hour of the Ave Maria Hour Broadcast. 


Presented by 


THE FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 
Under the Direction of REV. FATHER ANDREW, S. A. 


In the Interests of St. Christopher’s Inn 


GRAYMOOR, GARRISON, NEW YORK 




















